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he said to the judge and the young preacher: “Well, 
gentlemen, I am an old man, and I shall soon appear before 
the bar of God; and some day, gentlemen, you will come 
there, and you will be upon the left hand. Good morning.”’ 
He went out, and soon a young lawyer came in and asked 
what we had been doing to the old gentleman. Being 
asked to explain, he said, ‘“The doctor met me and told 
me he had been talking with the young Unitarian min- 
ister, who was a very plausible young man, but a thor- 
ough infidel.” Soon another and another lawyer came 
in with the same story, and it appeared that the doctor 
was going up the street warning all young men against 
the plausible young infidel. The consequence was that 
these young lawyers and others were in the Court House 
the next morning to hear what the young infidel had to 


say for himself. 
& 


WE have heard much in the last few years about the 
awakening of the American conscience. The phrase 
does not fully present the facts of the case. The Ameri- 
can conscience is always active and ready for service 
when the facts are presented. The trouble was that, 
before the Standard Oil investigation began, many things 
had been going on about which the people at large knew 
nothing. When the cover was taken off, and all the 
wriggling things began to seek shelter, it was found that 
business of many kinds had been transacted with black- 
mail, intimidation, and coercion as conditions of success- 
ful operation. Those who suffered from. these things 
made no complaint in public, but turned on their an- 
tagonists the reprehensible methods they used, until 
the general public, which was honest enough, became 
aware that it was carrying burdens which were unjustly 
imposed. ‘Then the cover being off, the conscience awoke 
and put in its work. 

a 

Dr. Woops Hurcuinson has renewed the discussion 
concerning centenarians and denies that they furnish 
good credentials. Having this in mind, we read with 
critical eye a recent biographical sketch of a man who 
claimed to be one hundred and one years old. He cast 
his first vote for Gov. Lincoln in 1822, so the record 
reads. Since that he has voted for every governor, 
“eighty-eight”’ in all. Now if, at the age of twenty-one, 
he voted for a governor eighty-eight years ago, he is at 
present one hundred and nine years old. If he is now 
only one hundred and one years old, and voted eighty- 
eight years ago, he did it at the age of thirteen. During 
those eighty-eight years there certainly have not been 
eighty-eight governors in Massachusetts. ‘This is a fine 
illustration of the kind of evidence that Dr. Hutchinson 
says is usually presented. 


THERE is to be held in Nanking, China, a World’s 
Fair, an exposition open to all nations. The civilizing 
effect of this exposition will be of the greatest value and 
may, indeed, create a new epoch in the progress of the 
East. The civilizing effect that we have in mind, how- 
ever, is not that which will be produced upon the Chinese, 
although that will not be small. What we have in mind 
is the effect that will be produced upon the representa- 
tives of so-called Christian nations who may put their 
products on exhibition or, as visitors, may study the 
rare and beautiful things which will there be displayed. 
It will be the cause of an influence greatly needed by the 
Christians who visit the Far East; for here will be exhibited 
for their admiration all kinds of rare, beautiful, and costly 
fabrics which they will not be allowed to touch and steal 
because they belong to the heathen, to pagans who have 
no rights that a Christian is bound to respect. There are 
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on exhibition in Germany and in America costly works of 
art which are shown without shame which were stolen 
at the sack of Peking. It will be a civilizing influence of 
the first value if Western men and women are compelled 
to treat the Chinese at this exposition with fairness, 
courtesy, and good will. 


As Others See Us. 


At the Lake Mohonk Conference one of the most 
eloquent and convincing addresses was made by Dr. 
Arthur J. Brown, secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. His subject was “International Ar- 
bitration as affected by New World Problems in the Far | 
East.”’ He described, from the point of view of a lover 
of his kind, the Japanese, the Chinese, and the Koreans 
as he saw them. He entered into fraternal relations 
with them, treated them as if they were brethren, and 
gradually came to see the Western world from their 
point of view. He warned his audience that, unless white 
men changed their methods and even their sentiments 
in regard to the people who have brown and yellow skins, 
there would be unspeakable trouble when one-half of 
the human race now living in that Eastern world had 
become conscious of its strength and armed for any con- 
flict with the West. He said that they now regard us 
something as we should regard a prize-fighter: we know 
he can whip us, but we do not like him any the better 
for that. 

From a letter written by a Chinaman who visited 
America, and from personal conversations with Orientals, 
we get hints of the way in which Orientals think of white 
men and talk about them behind their backs. In the 
United States, especially in the North, an objection 
frequently made to association with negroes is that their 
odor is offensive. White Americans and much be-tubbed 
Englishmen regard themselves as being clean and phys- 
ically inoffensive to the rest of the world; but, as a gentle- 
man from Japan and others who are acquainted with 
native sentiment and feeling have assured us, we are 
physically quite as offensive to them as any negro can 
be to us. The Japanese common people say that our 
odor is due to our eating cow’s blood; and the color of 
our skins, when first seen by them, seems ghastly, much 
as an Albino negro would appear to white men. A China- 
man described our food and manners as being exceed- 
ingly offensive. He said we seldom eat rice (we quote 
from memory), but eat much meat and that not del- 
icately, in morsels. It was brought upon the table, he 
said, in great chunks and torn in pieces with knives and 
steel prongs, and then, dripping with blood, was devoured 
with knives and forks which made one think of sword 
swallowers. Our receptions and balls have been described 
both by Chinamen and Japanese. One said that we 
dragged the women about a great hall to the sound of 
infernal music; another, that our dancing reminded one 
of an eel wriggling in the water. The singing of women, 
it was said, sounded like the distant howling of dogs. 

A recent American traveller in Africa has told us 
that the only way to secure the respect and obedience 
of the native burden-bearers was to inflict prompt physical 
discipline with fist or foot whenever they were disobe- 
dient. The native point of view may be suggested by 
the remark of a Siamese cook, who said, after being with 
an American for several weeks, ‘‘He must be a very holy 
man, for in all this time he has never sworn at me or 
kicked me.” ‘The attitude of Oriental men and nations 
heretofore has been largely servile and complaisant 
because they knew that we had a giant’s power and were 
tyrannous enough to use it like a giant. Some one has 
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said that, if horses were conscious of their strength, men 
could not drive them. The Oriental world has in our 
time accepted the white man as the horse accepts his 
master. It has for the most part forgotten the stories 
of Tamerlane and Jenghiz Khan; but Jeremiah Curtin 
found descendants of the old Tartars who had not for- 
gotten, and who prophesied that their day would come, 
and that the long score of the white man’s indebtedness 
to Asia would be settled at last. 

We busy ourselves overmuch with speculations con- 
cerning risings and social revolutions in Western lands. 
All the questions which divide the masses and classes 
in America and Europe before the present generation 
has passed off the stage may sink into insignificance in 
comparison with the fact, of which we get new evidence 
every day, that three-fourths of the human race, in Asia 
and Africa, who are not white are learning to regard 
the other quarter not merely with suspicion, but with a 
growing sense of being wronged, humiliated, and kept 
out of their lawful inheritance by the rapacity, greed, and 
artificial power of the white men. Of all this the moral 
is that, the sooner we mend our ways, the better, and that 
the only foundation for universal peace must be laid in 
mutual respect and a hearty appreciation of the common 
humanity which lives and works under skins of every shade 
of color. 
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Praise and Blame. 


Have you ever experienced a delightful sense of new 
courage, hope, and energy from some simple little word 
of approbation given to you unexpectedly in a moment 
of depression? We know that the severity of blame, the 
keen edge of criticism, has driven many a fine spirit to 
the verge of despair, but we also know how many have 
been helped at a critical moment by a word of praise and 
approval. 

It may not be true that Keats died of a broken heart, 
due to a savage review of his poem in a leading periodical. 
It may not be true that Charlotte Bronté was tortured 
and life made bitter for her by a condemnatory article 
on her famous novel, accusing her of an immoral pur- 
pose. ‘There is in human consciousness a certain satis- 
faction in seeing the lash applied to a great genius or 
person of public note, as well as to pretentious mediocrity. 
The sarcastic, cruel piece of criticism will always attract 
more readers than the most beautiful appreciation of 
exalted worth. A poem like the “Woman with the 
Serpent’s Tongue” will travel infinitely faster than 
the sympathetic notice of some shining saint. This 
blame of a virulent type becomes a passport to notice, 
if not to fame. 

But, leaving the field of public scourging or praise 
and laudation, we look closer into the common ways of 
human life, and we see the effects of family sympathy 
and ready acknowledgment of the good deeds and good 
intentions of the different members contrasted with the 
habit of continual blame and reproof. There is an 
awkward age in the lives of many children, a careless 
age, an age of imperfect adjustment to the conditions of 
life which coincides with the time when youth most 
needs sympathy and encouragement. Its faults are 
mainly due to the adolescent state which makes the 
young bird fall out of the nest and tumble over itself in 
utter helplessness. It is as wrong to treat harshly this 

iod of the child’s life as it would be for the old mother 
ird to kill her offspring because of its incompetency. 
It is often a time of despair and suffering in childhood, 
and of constant irritation on the part of the paternal 
critic or the guardian or teacher. Who can ever forget the 
picture drawn by Charlotte Bronté of her sister, who died 
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at the Lowood School, one of the most poignant bits of 
child tragedy ever written. 

Every now and then we hear of a father who cannot 
get on with his boy. The lad is pelted with blame from 
morning till night. He is not [positively vicious, but he 
does nothing right. He disturbs and iuflames the mind 
of his parent, until there is no peace at home. The next 
thing we hear is that the boy has stolen ‘away from home 
with a heavy heart and deep sense of wrong. He has 
gone to the Far West or taken to the’ sea or entered 
the army. His impatient, nervous parent has bruised 
his heart with blame and suspicion, has perhaps held 
him up to ridicule and open condemnation, and exas- 
perated him beyond endurance, until he has taken his 
fate in his own hands and run away. Who can say how 
many wrecked lives and ruined prospects such censorious 
treatment, partly due to absurd ideals of boy and girl 
nature, is responsible for? 

We hear it said that too much babying and petting and 
indulging leads to the spoiling of the child. This is true 
of parents who have no discrimination, no insight as to 
what is good for the child or what is pernicious. ' There 
is a spoiling of children through the stimulation of their 
selfishness and greed and self-will, through blindness to 
their cruelty and brutal conduct to inferiors, to animals 
and all weaker creatures that produces a detestable char- 
acter. But judicious praise and encouragement for the 
backward, unlucky, sensitive child always falling into 
difficulties through carelessness and forgetfulness is 
the greatest stimulus to improvement. 

The awkward age is only an episode of youth, the time 
before the boy or girl has found himself or herself. Miss 
Martineau, in her memoir, speaks feelingly of some of 
the trials of that period as demonstrated by her own 
experience,—how she was condemned for the untidy 
state of her hair, until some kind friend showed her how 
easily it could be dressed so as to look neat and pretty. 

We are just now mourning the loss of Myra Kelly, 
whose wonderful genius for discerning the souls of the 
Russian Jewish children of the East Side of New York, 
the children of the school where she taught, has made 
her the interpreter and exponent of a new phase of human 
nature that otherwise would be to us a sealed book. 
Was it not her gentle tact and sympathy, her ready 
praise and encouragement, that revealed to her the secret 
of these little aliens, and forced them to show her their 
true selves, with all the pathos and comicality inherent 
in them? 

The most beautiful experience that can come to us is 
that which tells us that some fellow-being has fixed on 
us a discerning glance, has seen beneath the prosaic and 
plain surface something worthy of notice, some glimmer 
of a divine spark, that shows us worthy of an approving 
word or a smile of recognition from kindly eyes. So in 
looking back over life, we can probably all say that we 
have not praised enough the good in others, and have 
blamed too much their faults and foibles; have been 
like some mothers, to whom it is easier to give their chil- 
dren slaps than kisses. It was once the permissible 
custom to box children’s ears. We are now told by 
physicians that this mode of venting maternal and 
pedagogic spleen is sometimes the cause of deafness in 
the child. So, too, persistent blame may wound the 
child’s soul and produce something worse than physical 
infirmity. 

What a dreary, dismal world would this be, like one 
vast ‘“Dotheboys Hall’’ presided over by a ‘“‘Squeers,”’ 
were there no kindly perception, no tender encourage- 
ment of the good in us, that is only in bud, has never yet 
come to flower in us, the backward children of God. 
For we are always in need of charity, always yearning 
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for a little recognition of what we try to do and to be, 
though our accomplishment be poor and slim and yields 
little or no harvest for the master of the field whose 
servants we are. Let us then not be chary of our praise 
that shall help some lame dog over the stile, instead of 
snarling at his heels. Let us not forget that Jesus ut- 
tered the tender and beautiful beatitudes to heal the 
wounds of the world, and that we may follow him by 
shedding balm on one lonely heart that needs the touch 
of love. 


The Sense of Sin. 


Are we losing the sense of sin? One of our contem- 
poraries is inclined to think that the world is not only 
going to the bad very fast, but that we are rapidly losing 
our consciousness of depravity. He would have us work 
for a great revival of good old-fashioned self-depre- 
ciation. In such a programme original sin and total 
depravity would have to be reborn into our practical 
church programme. We say programme instead of creed, 
because these matters really still remain in the creeds, 
although so nearly obsolete that not one church member 
in fifty knows anything about them. Some of us can 
easily remember when candidates for the ministry were 
refused certificates if they did not unhesitatingly affirm 
both these doctrines. 

With their affirmation went a great deal of prayer- 
meeting depreciation of common manhood. We were 
supposed to be born in sin, natural enemies of God, liv- 
ing in a world given over of its divine creator, and having 
no other end in view,—that is religious end,—but to re- 
pent of sinfulness as well as sin. There certainly was a 
phase of this experience which went for the good, but it 
seems to have died out of common experience altogether. 

But are we losing the sense of sin? We do not believe 
that this is true: we are only replacing the emphasis. 
We would hardly allow our boys to attend services that 
made these old doctrines prominent and denounced 
human nature totally. There was an unwholesomeness 
about the whole thing; and, if there is any serious lack in 
religious life, it is rather a reaction from this extreme 
and false way of looking at human nature. Any revival 
of these old notions of sin, accompanied by a theory of 
an angry God, must be temporary. 

We have now to see if we can create and sustain a con- 
viction of honor for the right and a thorough belief in 
our fundamental social axioms; that is, in the religious 
common sense of mankind. Can society be reconstructed 
in such a way that it can work out the common sense; 
that is, the religious common sense which has accumulated 
and all the time is accumulating? Is honesty really the 
best policy? Will a lie react upon the one who makes 
gain out of it? We feel quite confident that public sen- 
timent, not merely in association with the churches, but 
in purely business circles, is increasingly operative on 
the higher moral basis. ‘There is, in other words, a grow- 
ing faith in the eternal principles of righteousness. 

We have very little liking for pessimistic reports or 
an outcry against the age. The growth of conscience in 
the nineteenth century was something wonderful. It 
toppled over mighty old wrongs, and gave truth and 
freedom and honor a power never held before by these 
virtues. War can never be waged again by a civilized 
nation without an apology and a pretty good excuse 
among the peoples. The multiplication of naval arma- 
ments just now means cowardice rather than fight. 
It is the blustering bravado of a dying barbarism. The 
twentieth century came in with arbitration by force 
almost obliterated. A duel is a farce, to be laughed at 
among all civilized peoples. It has no standing any- 
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where, not even in Germany, where it held its grip on 
public sentiment with most tenacity. Slavery has gone, 
an outcast in principle and practice. Internationalism 
grows, and the frontage is more and more toward amity 
and good will. 

If we turn our attention toward politics and social 
crimes, we have nothing to discourage us. It is true that 
the old-fashioned prayer-meeting has gone out, but that 
does not mean that the very people who would attend 
the prayer-meeting are not praying with their fingers and 
their hearts. ‘That vows to the church are easily broken 
we can believe, but we also can see that such vows should 
never be encouraged. The church should gather to- 
gether, in a working band, all those who desire to further 
a high sense of honor and_ probity in the community, 
those who can stand by thesGolden Rule and do it 
better by association. ‘The creeds that have been of- 
fered to those who desire to “profess’’ Christianity can 
be dispensed with. 

Students of American history know very well that 
public affairs do not disclose any condition of depravity 
worse than that which ruled during the days of Washing- 
ton. Wolcott, of Washington’s Cabinet, described the 
second Congress as ‘‘a set of damned rascals.” Before 
the Civil War our national Congress was often the scene 
of bloody conflict. Even Henry Clay was a duelist, and 
was not ashamed of it. The type of McKinley and 
Roosevelt is distinctively higher than that of Jackson 
and Van Buren, more purposeful for civic righteousness. 
And ahead we see daylight, not darkness. ‘The sense of 
sin as a dominating outcry of the soul may be weakening; 
but the sense of righteousness as a controlling principle 
in manhood, in social affairs, and in State affairs is 
strengthening. © ; 


Current Copics., 


THE prospects of continued peace between the United 
States and Japan were emphasized at a notable inter- 
national event at Tokio on July 15, when Count Komura, 
Japanese minister of foreign affairs, speaking as the 
host of the American Secretary of War, Mr. Jacob M. 
Dickinson, took occasion to denounce “‘the sinister pur- 
poses”’ of those who are seeking, by false reports, to sow 
discord between the two nations. ‘‘Their relations,” said 
Count Komura, ‘‘are too firmly established, and their 
interests too distinct, to admit of the possibility of any 
question arising between the United States and Japan 
which will not yield readily to the ordinary processes 
of diplomacy.” In replying, Mr. Dickinson said: 
“There is no reason for a breach of the friendship between 
the United States and Japan. Sound judgment must 
predominate. False reports or evil suggestions have not 
been justified by any action by either Japan or the United 
States. My country desires, and is advocating, peace 
and arbitration perhaps more than any nation of the 


world.” 
wt 


Some light on the problems of government in the less 
progressive sections of the Philippines is thrown by 
the attempt by a band of Moros to assassinate Dean 
C. Worcester, Secretary of the Interior and member 
of the Philippine Commission, on Palawan Island on 
July 18. The attempt, which was frustrated by the 
prompt action of Mr. Worcester’s body-guard, was the 
outcome of a carefully planned ambush. Until the death 
of Governor Miller, about two months ago, Palawan was 
regarded as pacified and friendly territory. ‘The late 
governor, who was an army lieutenant, was credited in a 
recent official report with having accomplished more for 
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the advancement of civilization in the country under 
his jurisdiction than could have been accomplished by 
a regiment of infantry. Yet in the interval immediately 
following Lieutenant Miller’s death the tranquillity of 
the Moros has been an increasingly uncertain quantity, 
and the disquiet culminated in the plot against the life 
of the Secretary of the Philippines. 


ed 


Ir has been estimated recently by the Russian ministry 
of finance that the improvements now in progress on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway and its connections with the 
systems of European Russia will cost the round sum of 
$1,000,000,000,—an impressive indication of the enter- 
prise of the Russian government and of the future possi- 
bilities of the vast territory which it is seeking to develop. 
When the great undertaking has been carried out, St. 
Petersburg will be in direct communication, by a double 
track line running entirely through Russian territory, 
with Vladivostok, the far eastern outpost of the empire, 
and the present ‘Trans-Siberian line will have been double- 
tracked to the enormous enhancement of its efficiency 
for the purposes of peace and.war. ‘Ihe complete double- 
track system from the Urals to the Pacific, with double 
approaches at both ends, will give Russia a total mileage 
of 6,862 in its Asiatic empire, which is destined to become 
the granary of the world. 


KinG GEoRGE’S appreciation of the increasing impor- 
tance of the colonies to the strength and endurance of the 
British Empire is indicated by the announced intention 
of the successor of Edward VII. to accord the fullest rec- 
ognition to the governments and peoples of the daughter- 
commonwealths at his coronation, which will take place 
next year. ‘The plans for that event contemplate the 
attendance of representatives from all the colonies, who 
will rank with ambassadors and special delegates of 
crowned heads in the diplomatic circle. King George, 
it will be recalled, has had better opportunities than had 
fallen to the share of his father to come into touch with 
the spirit of the empire as represented by the far-flung 
settlements where pioneer Britons have established pros- 
perous dominions, and his plans for a coronation of sur- 
passing pomp and splendor are giving the lie to the theory 
that he“would be unable to touch the popular imagination. 


a 


Ecuors of foreign opinion upon the scope of the treaty 
recently concluded between Russia and Japan for the 


regulation of their respective interests in Manchuria 


appear to justify the belief that the agreement will have 
a far-reaching effect upon the future of the territory 
affected by its provisions. In Russia the publication 
of the provisions of the treaty—a sufficiently innocuous 
document to the naked eye—elicited a general expression 
of the conviction that the aims of foreign interference 
in Manchuria have been sufficiently checkmated,’ and 
that hereafter it will not be as easy as it has been in the 
past for chancelleries in America and Europe to offer 
their friendly offices for the conservation of Chinese 
interests or the frustration of plans undertaken by either 
Russia or Japan. The Russian interpretation of the 
treaty may be summarized in the words, ‘Hands off! 
The future of Manchuria is in the hands of Russia, and 
none need trouble about interposing meddlesome sug- 


ad 


THE enormous growth of Canada in resources during 
the past decade and a half is strikingly indicated by 
recently compiled by A. G. Seyfert, United States 
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consul at Owen Sound. ‘The financial growth of the 
dominion in the period is shown by the totals of the 
exports of wheat,—18,000,000 bushels in 1895 as compared 
with an aggregate of 95,000,000 bushels in 1909. ‘Total 
transactions of $5,000,000,000 are shown by the clearing- 
houses of fourteen leading Canadian cities for 1909, 
and the deposits of the institutions involved in the esti- 
mate amount to a little less than $900,000,000, with 
aggregate assets of $1,000,000,000. These are impressive 
figures, and their significance to the American mind is 
in no wise diminished by the fact that during 1909 Canada 
attracted 72,349 declared settlers from the United States, 
hitherto the debtor nation of the world in the movement 
of population. ‘These settlers, too, came from the cream 
of the agricultural population of the West and Middle 
West, for the sake of the greater advantages offered by 
economic conditions in the dominion. 


ed 


Tue Emperor Franz Josef—a singularly picturesque 
and pathetic figure among the royalties of Christendom 
—has recently concluded a triumphal tour of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, the provinces which Austria-Hungary an- 
nexed at the risk of precipitating a European war. 
Throughout his progress the venerable head of the house 


-of Hapsburg was received with a cordiality of welcome 


and a spontaneous display of loyalty which once more 
indicated the large place which he holds in the hearts 
of all his subjects, and suggested the void, with its attend- 
ant perils, that will inevitably follow his passing and 
the accession of his nephew, the aggressive Franz Ferdi- 
nand, to the throne. The visit of the emperor to his 
newest dominions was designed to demonstrate, and it 
did demonstrate, the fact that the people of the annexed 
provinces have reconciled themselves to the existing order, 
and that whatever of disaffection existed two years ago 
has been either overcome by missionary work or sup- 
pressed by administrative measures. 


Brevities, 


Brute force will always win when it is opposed to brute 
force of less volume and momentum. 


By wireless Saturday morning the following message 
came from the Berlin excursionists: “All well. Smooth 
sea. Fine ship. Happy party.” 


In Africa one of the most difficult questions to answer 
is raised by the missionary activity of Methodists and 
others who teach the brotherhood of man. 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson denies that people pass the 
century line in age. A lady in Cambridge, Mass., re- 
cently died at the age of one hundred and three years, 
well attested. 


When one thinks of the innumerable millions of human 
souls that would be assembled if there were a final judg- 
ment day, the wonder grows that the doctrine is still 
taught and believed. 


A Southern gentleman stops his paper because we do 
not protest against the social equality accorded to Dr. 
Booker ‘I. Washington and did not condemn the social 
equality on exhibition at Reno. 


The affirmation that the Hebrew and Christian Script- 
ures are the true and infallible word of God is heard less 
frequently now than it was fifty years ago and will not 
long be made a test of fellowship in any church. 
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Those who enjoy the summer outings most are they 
who are in sympathy with the common things of the outer 
world and get as much pleasure out of the things that cost 
nothing as the most expensive luxuries can excite. 


Some day we shall understand that from the height of 
a real superiority some Orientals look down with contempt 
which they carefully conceal upon multitudes of white 
men who consider themselves the lords of creation. 


It is not merely the antipathy of the white man to the 
negro that makes the problem of social equality so 
terrific. It is in the United States the vast bulk of the 
negro population which excites the fears of those who are 
antagonistic to them. 


Letters to the Gditor, 


Unitarian Orthodoxy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The signs of the awakening of the churches to the new 
issue of social justice are so many, and the evidences of 
public expectation that the churches must join in the 
fight for the transformation of the existing social order, 
if they would be true to the religious principles which they 
profess, are so numerous that it is almost impossible to 
keep an accurate or complete record of all that is going on. 
Words are being spoken by brave clergymen and open- 
minded laymen, resolutions are being adopted by local 
and national church conferences, and definite action in 
the world of politics and industry is being taken by 
denominational organizations, which show, beyond any 
doubt whatsoever, that a new religious era is slowly but 
surely dawning,—the era of sociology as contrasted with 
the era of theology,—and that the lines of orthodoxy and 
liberalism are being re-drawn according to the grand plan 
of a new conception of religious idealism. 

Among recent events of this kind there are two of 
great interest and deep significance, to which I desire to 
call the thoughtful attention of your readers. }* 

(a) In the first place, there is the recent platform 
adopted by the Sagamore Beach Sociological Confer- 
ence,—a gathering of college professors, charity workers, 
ministers, and other experts on economie and industrial 
problems, especially invited into conference because of 
their knowledge of and interest in the social question. 
Calling attention to the “growing unrest among the 
American people”? and the “wide-spread dissatisfaction 
with present conditions,” and emphasizing that “this 
presents an opportunity for leadership to the moral and 
religious forces of America which they should welcome 
and utilize,’ the platform then states explicitly, “We 
believe that our churches bear a large responsibility for 
moral leadership along the paths of justice and righteous- 
ness, and that through them the indifferent may be 
awakened and the ignorant informed. ... It seems to us 
imperative that all who really desire the coming of God’s 
kingdom on earth, the establishment of social justice 
and the realization of brotherhood, should consider 
such questions as: the fair distribution of the products 
of labor; the reduction of the hours of labor; ... the hy- 
gienic conditions of living; the abolition of the exploita- 
tion of child labor; the problem of unemployment; work- 
men’s compensation for injury to life, health, and indus- 
try; public ownership of public utilities; ... the abolition 
of privilege and monopoly; income and inheritance taxes; 
the abolition of taxation of monopoly in land;... the 
conservation of natural and social resources; . . .the organ- 
ization for peace and justice between nations.” 

(b) In the issue of The Survey for July 2 appears a 
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remarkable article by Prof. Graham ‘Taylor, entitled 
“The Rapprochement of the Church and the Working 
World,’’ which should be read by every minister and every 
person in any way interested in the existing religious 
situation. The editor of The Survey well says of this 
article, ‘‘The quickening conscience of the churches in 
regard to industrial questions has been widely commented 
on over a term of years, but nowhere else has there been 
so complete and illuminating a summary of actual and 
official steps taken as in Prof. Taylor’s ‘Industrial Survey’ 
in this issue. It forms a significant and imposing 
roster.”’ More important, to my mind, however, than 
Prof. ‘Taylor’s lengthy account of what is actually being 
done by the churches to-day in behalf of social justice 
is his marvellously clear and straight-to-the-point in- 
terpretation of what these recent events in the religious 
world really mean in terms of spiritual idealism. This 
he does in the following paragraph :— 

“Signs multiply that the churches are keenly feeling the 
inconsistency of longer remaining silent or inactive in 
facing industrial conditions which are incompatible with 
the ideals of religion, if not directly antagonistic to the 
moral expression of religious faith. They seem to be in- 
creasingly aware that it does not fulfil the function of relig- 
ion in the world for the churches to confine their attention and 
effort to the individual soul, in the hope that individuals who 
are religiously brought up will make society what 1t ought to 
be. They are learning not only that good people make so- 
ciety better, but also that better civic, social and industrial 
conditions help make men, women, and children good. So, 
in order to realize their religious ideals on individual lives, 
as well as in communities, nations, and the world at large, 
the churches are taking very definite attitude and very 
overt action regarding social and industrial conditions 
confronting them.” 

A careful reading of the two sentences italicized above, 
with some thought as to their meaning in relation to our 
familiar and traditional Unitarian dogma of “saving so- 
ciety by saving the individual,’—‘salvation by char- 
acter,’”’ in creedal phrase, will perhaps help some greatly 
disturbed ministers and laymen to understand why some 
of us have found it necessary to declare war upon the 
Unitarian orthodoxy of the present day. 

JouNn Haynes HOLMEs. 
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KENNEBUNK BracH, ME. 


The Sower. 


BY EDWARD NOBLE STONE. 


The service had already begun when John Allen reached 
the little church on the hillside. It was raining steadily; 
nevertheless, he paused a moment before entering, and 
lovingly surveyed the weather-beaten edifice. It was 
the first time he had seen it in six years; yet there had 
not been a day during that period when, by simply clos- 
ing his eyes, he could not picture the old building to 
himself as clearly as he beheld it now. 

He passed inside, and, quietly dropping into one of 
the rearmost seats, allowed his glance to roam over the 
audience. It was the same old company, this congrega- — 
tion of the Hillside Church, the same among whom his 
orphaned boyhood and youth had been spent, the same 
that had bidden him Godspeed six years ago, when he 
set forth to prepare himself for his cherished life-work, 
—that of a preacher of the Word of God. 

The train of tender recollections that swept over him 
was succeeded by a feeling of amused surprise, as he 
realized that instantly all these well-known figures had 
taken on, as of old, a twofold personality. To his boyish 
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imagination they had been not merely the friends, com- 
panions, and acquaintances of his daily life, but each one, 
also, had come to personify some character of that Book 
which had been almost his only reading. Now, as they 
stood for the opening hymn, each one was unwittingly 
enacting to the reminiscent spectator some réle from the 
sacred drama. 

Elder Johnson, towering above the rude pulpit, gaunt, 
gray-eyed, and gray-bearded, was, as of yore, the prophet 
Elijah, facing the people to declare to them the judg- 
ments of Jehovah. 

Just below, in the foremost pew, next to her meek- 
faced mother, stood the Elder’s daughter, sweet Jessie 
Johnson, a new-blown bud beside a faded rose. Well 
did John recall, with a sort of guilty amusement, how 
his eyes and thoughts used persistently to wander from 
the father’s stern message to the mild beauty of the daugh- 
ter, and how he had compounded with his conscience 
for this errancy of devotion by repeating softly to him- 
self verses from the Song of Songs, which is Solomon’s: 


thou hast 
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“Behold, thou art fair, my love; behold, thou art fair; 
doves’ eyes within thy locks.” 

“Thy teeth are like a flock of sheep that are even shorn, which 
came up from the washing.’’ 

Just across the aisle stood Jacob Eldridge, the silent. 
He was a little older than John, and the latter had never 
liked him very well,—possibly because Jacob, too, was 
wont to let his glance rest often on the fair face of the 
preacher’s daughter. However, there was no probabil- 
ity that Jacob would be regarded with much favor by 
the Elder; for, though faithful and decorous in his at- 
tendance at Sabbath service and mid-week meeting, yet 
his voice was never heard in prayer or testimony, and to 
John he had formerly seemed as one that sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful. 

A little farther away he caught sight of the bent 
shoulders and the hawk-like eyes and nose of old Eben 
Smith, commonly counted the richest member and 
mightiest pillar of the little church, but identified to the 
young lad’s discerning fancy with the Pharisee that went 
up to the temple to pray and thanked God that he was 
not as other men. 

A rush of pleasant memories filled him as his glance 
travelled on to white-haired Grandma Perkins, whom, 
in his earliest years, he had surnamed Tabitha, ‘which, 
by interpretation, is called Dorcas, a woman full of 
good works and almsdeeds which she did.’ : Here was a 

true Christian, whose heart brimmed over with love 
for humankind, just as her capacious black reticule was 
crammed each Sunday with caraway cookies for hungry, 
doctrine-weary little boys. 

His reminiscent mood was quickly interrupted. As 
the last verse was being sung, Elder Johnson caught-sight 
of John standing at the end of the room. A smile of 
rare sweetness flitted across the old man’s face, like a 
glint of sunshine striking a mountain crag; and, instead 
of proceeding at once to the “‘long prayer,’ he said :— 

“Brethren and sisters, I rejoice to see that we have 
with us to-day our long absent, but well-beloved, young 
brother, John Allen.” 

Instantly every one in the audience turned toward 

_ John, and his face reddened with mingled pleasure and 
embarrassment. 

“And now,” the Elder went on, while John nodded a 

H smiling answer to the mute, but cordial greetings of old 
; acquaintances, “inasmuch as our young friend and 
‘ brother has been preparing himself, during these years 
of absence, for the office of the gospel ministry, I will ask 
him to this day in my stead,—to proclaim the 
‘ord of God in this church where he was brought up. 
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Perhaps John joined, in spirit, in the Elder’s prayer, 
though he heard not a word of that good man’s lengthy 
orison. His own petition was an inarticulate cry for 
divine help, like that of a man who has fallen without 
warning into a rushing torrent, finding no bottom beneath 
his feet, and unable to take a single stroke, shoreward 
or with the stream. Never before, not even on the oc- 
casion of his first ‘‘trial sermon,’’ had he been seized with 
such an-agony of stage-fright, such complete paralysis 
of thought and speech. 

Over and over again, mechanically, uncomprehendingly, 
he repeated to himself the Elder’s words, ‘““Where he 
was brought up—the Word of God—where he was 
brought up’’— 

Suddenly, suggested by the phrase, there flashed into 
his mind the picture of another young man, returning, 
like him, to the community “‘where he was brought up,” 
going into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stand- 
ing up ‘‘for to read,” then, in simple and gracious: words, 
proclaiming to his neighbors and kinsfolk the working 
out of God’s word in his own life and experience. 

Immediately his mind became clear. He, too, would 
tell these, his own people, what God’s word had come to 
mean to him since he last saw them. As the Elder’s 
loud ‘““Amen” rang through the room like the note of a 
trumpet calling to battle, John rose and walked to the 
platform, calm and unafraid. 

Grasping the Elder’s outstretched hand, he shook it 
heartily, Then, turning to the audience, he began: 
“Friends and neighbors, I have no text save this phrase, 
“The Word of God.’ It was from your lips that I first 
heard that phrase; it was among you that I formed my 
first conceptions of its meaning; and it is to you that I 
am going to declare, to-day for the first time, all that the 
expression, ‘The Word of God,’ means to me now. 

“When I left you, an ignorant, homesick lad, with no 
knowledge of the world, the Word of God meant a great 
deal to me. Later, there came a time when it meant 
very little. But, if it does not mean the same to me now 
that it meant in my early years, it means infinitely more.” 

Then, in simple, unaffected language, just as a re- 
turned traveller describes to his home circle the various 
adventures of his journey, John Allen depicted to his 
auditors the trials, the struggles, the defeats, the triumphs, 
of his spiritual pilgrimage. 

He told them how, emerging suddenly from that 
narrow, quiet world of tradition wherein the people of 
the hills lived and died, into the wide world of intellect- 
ual unrest where the modern spirit moves and has its 
being, his one purpose had been to “‘keep the faith de- 
livered unto him by the fathers,”’ cost what it might. 

He told, too, how with additional knowledge straight- 
way came doubt; how the increase of intellectual light 
served only to deepen his spiritual darkness; how faith 
in God’s word left him, till, at last, his despairing soul 
found only one hold to which to cling,—his intuitive faith 
in God’s goodness. 

He told them how, little by little, around this new 
centre there grew up a new comprehension of the Word of 
God, as something limited to no time or place or people, 
but speaking ever more clearly to the human soul as 
human knowledge widens. He told how much of his old 
faith came back to him, and how in place of what was 
lost he had found a deeper, broader, tenderer faith in 
God and in man than he had ever dreamed of before. 

As he spoke, his form grew more erect, his voice took 
on a deeper thrill; and, so intent had he become on speak- 
ing right to the hearts of these people, on making them 
see what he had seen, triumph with his victory, and re- 
joice with his joy, that not until he had finished did it 
oceur to him to look into their faces. 
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There he read what that other young man had read on 
the faces of the men and women of Nazareth. ‘The ex- 
pression on many was one of sorrowing pity; on some, 
that of complacent scorn for youthful folly; while in the 
eyes of old Eben Smith blazed the same fire that, in other 
days, lighted the eyes of chief priests and elders clamoring 
at Pilate’s judgment-seat, or black-robed Inquisitors 
dooming convicted heretics to the flaming fagots. 

Only on three faces could he discern comprehension 
and real sympathy. Jessie Johnson’s face was trans- 
figured, like the face of Mary at the empty sepulchre. 
On Jacob Eldridge’s countenance was the radiant look 
of one who hears for the first time from the lips of an- 
other the thoughts and convictions that he himself has 
secretly cherished for years. Grandma Perkins was 
still beaming on him as serenely as when he had begun. 
No doctrine of freer grace or broader charity could bring 
a shock to her, whose favorite text was ‘“‘God is love,” 
and whose quavering voice might be heard each morning 
singing,— 

“Tn heavenly love abiding, 
No change my heart shall fear.”’ 

With a sinking heart, John Allen took his seat. A 
silence followed, like the hush that succeeds when a 
coffin has been lowered into the grave. 

Then, once more came the Elder’s summons, ‘Let 
us pray.” 

Coldly, in carefully chosen words, he besought the 
divine mercy for the youth, who, having inclined his ear 
to profane and vain babblings, and being led astray by 
the allurements of science, falsely so called, had now 
been so bold as to give utterance to his perverse teaching 


in the midst of the household of faith, from which, by 


his own act, he was henceforth cut off. 

While the Elder was yet speaking, John rose and very 
softly walked down the aisle, out of the house, and up 
the road. Where the highway wound around the sum- 
mit, he paused for a last look at the church on the hillside 
and at the valley of his youth. 

The rain had ceased, and the crimson west gave prom- 
ise of a brighter morrow. From the open window of 
the church floated up the last verse of the closing hymn, 
the rude but spirited composition of some rustic psalmist: 

“But the tears of the sower 
And the song of the reaper 
Shall blend in joy together 

By and by, by and by!” 

Across the valley came the echo, uncomprehending as 

the hearts of the singers, but rich in prophecy: 


“By and by, by and by!” 
Park, WASH. 


Such is Life. 


BY RUSH RHEES SHIPPEN. 


At the famous Riviera winter resort on the Mediter- 
ranean shore of South France and North Italy, the 
maritime Alps push their bold spurs to the sea, not rocky 
and precipitous, but steep hills of two or more thousand 
feet high. Ground for cultivation is precious, and the 
industrious peasants have laboriously terraced the hill- 
sides fronting the southern sun. ‘They build a few feet 
of stone wall, giving a few feet of garden; then another 
stone wall, and another garden from sea to summit. 
Standing at the base, as one looks up he sees only the 
stone walls. Confronting these the hill seems a rocky 
fortress difficult to surmount. By foot path or carriage 
drive he zigzags his way up; and, as he turns about and 
looks back and down, the whole scene is transformed. 
Stone walls left behind have vanished from sight. Only 
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the gardens are now seen,—grapes, lemons, olives, a con- 
tinuous green garden all the way to the sea. 

Such is life. In youth, as we look up to the high places 
to which we aspire, difficult problems confront us, which 
make life appear a hard hill to climb or a rocky fortress 
difficult to surmount. Day by day we do our best, and 
step by step go up. When many long years have passed, 
though the heights have not been fully attained, some 
ascent has been made. We turn round and look back. 
Obstacles left behind have vanished, forgotten. Sweet 
memories come to us of good deeds done, helpful service 
rendered, friendships and affections of loved and loving 
ones. Life in the retrospect is transformed to our vision, 
becoming from age to youth a lovely garden of sweet and 
sunny memories. 

Brockton, Mass. 


The Sublimation of an Old Creed. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Historic parallels in religion are of immense benefit 
to the seeker after truth. If one could have the long 
creed of the Christian spread out before him, he would 
be able to note great changes. It must have been a 
very simple creed at the outset. It was not written 
during its first few decades. Indeed, we are told by 
some authorities that from one to three centuries elapsed 
before the marvellous man was told in story on the 
written page. 

At that time there was not even a church organiza- 
tion. ‘The fragmentary gospels that come to us are the 
translations that obtained at a much later date. Even 
the changes of tradition must have given way to the 
changes of the commentators and later historians. And 
then, for long years after, even these fragments, the gos- 
pels, were in the hands of the priestcraft,—in the hands 
of a corrupt and selfish priestcraft during the night time 
of the Middle Ages, in the hands of a mighty Church 
when it claimed divine succession and when the Church 
and the State were one. 

With this state of affairs, what changes might not 
have been made in the precious creed? ‘Time has cast 
the mantle of oblivion over these things. ‘The lost his- 
tory of the gospels is forever lost. And we are safe 
in saying that to-day they will live in the light of mod- — 
ern investigation more by their ethical and philosophical 
import to life than they will because they are bound up 
with any set of so-called sacred writings or because they 
present the epitome of any creed, however glorious it 
may be. And so it is that even the text, subject to con- 
tinual change, must still give way to the long line of 
interpreters and to the selfishness of Church and State; 
and these must mingle with the divine spark of truth 
much, very, very much, that is wholly error. 

It follows, then, that the mere advent of the Protestant 
faith and its centuries of life must in the main affect 
the parent creed, so that it no longer is the tenable doc- 
trine of the world, albeit held with tenacity by a mighty 
and noble church organization. If there were nothing 
but this Lutheran branch of the Christian Church to 
make the world heed the truth, there would still be a 
protest that can never be answered to the superstition 
of the original gospels. 

But, if we look through these writings to the theory 
that has been built up about the Saviour, we will see 
that the supreme effort of all the Church and all the 
dogmas has been to make this supreme leader and 
mighty doer of good divine, in that he is not human, 
but represents power not held by man and owned alone 
by God. This is the object, in a word, of every theol- 
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all departments of human endeavor. 
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ogy; namely, to explain the right of the creed to be 
called divine and essential, and to make the representa- 
tive of that teaching wholly divine. It is so with all the 
sacred writings: it is so with all the saviors, Mohammed, 
Buddha, and the rest. 

Now it follows that this is a thing that must grow 
by what it feeds upon. In the making of the man savior 
divine, there must needs be given to him the attributes 
of the gods who were supposed to inhabit the empyrean; 
so that, when Jehovah succeeded Jove and the monothe- 
istic God of the Jews succeeded the polytheistic gods 
of the Greeks, there were many of the same attributes 
held by the new divinity. Thus he became revengeful, 
cruel, and passionate, and perhaps had not even the 
character and purity of the Unknown God of Socrates. 
But of that enough. 

This demi-god became filled in some measure with the 
ideas of the divinity from whence he sprung; but in 
the case of Jesus Christ there is a distinct protest, and 
this is one of the highest proofs that he never claimed 
deity. i 

But in the growth of the Christian religion, built up 
on the ruins of this monotheism of the Jews, this aveng- 
ing and hating Jehovah, it became necessary to offer 
an intermediary and to make a propitiation, and in 
this behalf there is the doctrine of the atonement. ‘There 
is nothing repugnant to the divinities that the Greeks 
knew or to the Jehovah that the Jews followed, that he 
should send his only begotten son to die for the sins 
of the world. ‘The gulf being forever fixed between the 
man and his Maker, it is proper that the Jehovah who 
could forget his children should sacrifice, needlessly 
and cruelly, his only begotten son to save them. And 
thus in a mysterious way the various tenets of the the- 
ological Christian came about. 

How and where along the line of the growth of the 
Christian creed all these theological tenets crept in and 
became incorporated with the current teaching and 
belief of the church it is impossible now to determine; 
but it will appear that they had their philosophical 
basis in the reconcilement of man to a God who could 
slay and punish and wreak unspeakable vengeance on 
his own creatures, who could send ‘‘ane to heaven and 
ten to hell, a’ for his own glory,’ as a poet put it. That 
these beliefs became fixed in the creed there is no doubt. 
They are there to-day in some degree. And it takes 
and will take some finer criticism than has yet been 
brought to bear to dislodge them from the written creeds, 
although they are no longer in the mind and heart of 
the world. How this change has come about is one of the 
interesting facts and studies of modern times. 

And it may be said that there is a return to the real 
meaning of the life of Christ. ‘The understanding of 
its central principle opens the way for a rehabilitation of 
the creed. 

If there is one central truth running through all 
the sayings and doings of Jesus Christ, even as they are 
presented to us in what we must believe is a traditional 
interpolated and changed text, it is that of love. ‘There 
is nothing else that can take the place of this. Christ 
taught, and was crucified because he taught, a doctrine of 
life in direct antagonism to the hate and vengeance 
of Jehovah. He taught man to turn the other cheek. 
He taught helpfulness to all, especially the weak and 
the erring. He taught a code of morals unknown to the 
religion of the Greeks and a gentle kindness unknown 
to the malicious laws of the Jews. Let him who is with- 
out sin east the first stone is not said alone when the 
woman is taken in adultery, but it is said to all men in 
The beam must 
be removed from one’s own eye before the mote may be 
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taken from that of another. And so throughout the 
teaching of Christ there is the idea of active doing of 
good and trust in the righteousness and kindness of the 
Infinite Father. 

But, when the creeds of the later years began to lay 
emphasis on belief in the deity of the Christ, that which 
is founded in the Immaculate Conception and which is 
maintained by the miracles and emphasized by the 
resurrection and the atoning death, then the Christianity 
of the man Jesus is colored with the earthly belief that is 
a legacy of the older creeds of the Greeks and Jews. ‘The 
idea of the love which Christ taught as the very essence 
of the divine is thus lost, and the relentlessness of the 
Jehovah who made way for his own propitiation is up- 
permost. From this it follows that man is not under 
the light of love, but under the ban of a hate and a curse 
which is foolishly attributed to be that of labor, because 
of a silly story of a garden and the temptation through 
and by a woman. 

But the so-called higher criticism has applied the light 
of reason to the study not only of the text, but of the 
theory or creed of this religion. It is thus that we are 
fast harking back to the simplicity of the teaching of 
the Christ who was a man and who went about doing 
good. ‘The theology which was the labored work of a 
long succession of. priestcraft, that they might have a 
greater hold on the masses and maintain their semi- 
divine position as the intermediaries and the successors 
of the Christ through this mysterious theology and this 


“more mysterious God man, has become to many simply 


a dream and is fast fading from the mind and heart of 
the world. In its stead has sprung up what might be 
termed a natural religion which sees beneficence and 
kindness in the ultimate whole of the laws of nature, 
and sees a divinity that shapes our ends, “rough-hew 
them how we will,’’—a divinity that is not only immacu- 
late and omniscient, not only impeccable and immanent, 
but a divinity that has man in its keeping, the spirit 
that is behind and in life, and which finds its glory in 
the constant ascent of the race and in the use and right- 
eousness of the individual, howsoever he may live and 
die. 

The study of the text of the Old Testament shows that 
it is not infallible, that it is a growth and a selection, 
that it is history, that it is colored with the ideas of man 
at the time it was written, and that it has suffered at 
the hands of the Church and the lawgivers and prophets, 
who would make it a divine utterance to be bowed down 
to and implicitly worshipped. In the same way there 
has grown up around the simpler account of the gospels 
the thoughts, dreams, and theories of the men who had 
the church in their keeping. Neither the old nor the new 
is infallible. Neither the old nor the new is all the word 
of God or is more than a poor fragment of his message 
to man. 

But there is a revelation that is permanent and per- 
sistent: it is the revelation of nature in all its aspects, 
even to the human nature in the soul and being of the 
man. Itis here that man can find his creed. Not that 
all is explained. If, when one looks at the earthquake 
he is bewildered that the infinite law should come into 
this sort of clash and that man should suffer thereby, 
he is still constrained to believe that this, though unex- 
plainable from the standpoint of individual care, is yet 
explainable on the theory that all life is persistent, and 
that while it may be shut out of its complete fruition 
here, since it is spiritual, it must have its completeness 
elsewhere. ‘[he law of the correlation of forces in the 
physical world applied to the spiritual world will wipe 
away every tear and will grant every righteous wish, 
somehow, somewhere. But of this we need not speak. 
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It is the fact that man turning from the supernatural 
and finding a vast field of the natural which is yet to be 
explained, and which is more miraculous than the mira- 
cles, finds himself face to face with law so intelligent 
and so benign that it must come from a benign and in- 
finite lawgiver. Chaos acted upon only by the clashing 
laws of the material, each having a blind volition of its 
own, would remain chaos. ‘The order of the universe 
defends the God of order. And thus man is thrust back 
at every turn to nature, and here he must rest his reason 
and his hope. In the return to this there is a return to 
the manner and means by which the Christ taught 
and helped and healed the world. He announced no 
miracles in the sense of overturned laws, but he per- 
formed cures in his time undoubtedly marvellous. ‘The 
age is now seeking an explanation. The healing which 
appears to be by the laying on of hands is older than he. 
He used the hidden laws of mind, the secret laws of the 
inanimate. And herein lies the natural Christ who 
becomes the leader of mankind. 

With the changing of the nature of the Christ in the 
mind of the race there comes a change in belief as well. 
In the first place, rationalism shows that there cannot 
be a God save a benevolent one. Man cannot believe 
in a malignant and supernal spirit. He cannot believe 
in a God whose message and purpose is evil. ‘There 
can be but one principle in the construction of the uni- 
verse, and this is love. “There can be none-of hate nor 
of evil. So that rationalism has taught us that God is 
not the Jehovah of the Jews, but the immanent and 
unknown, all-prevailing spirit of the modern world, 
a spirit that in its essence is truth and beauty and love. 
The Christ now becomes one step in an orderly progres- 
sion. Man rises to an elevated plane in that he cannot 
ever escape from the care of this divinely good Being. 

Having reached this point, there is a demand for some- 
thing further to show to our minds by a more material 
proof, if we may put it that way, the being of God. ‘The 
desire of the man to know of his own soul brings him to 
the brink of the impenetrable future. And here he rests,— 
rests, however, conscious that, if there is a God,—and he 
knows that there is,—the end must be sure and it must 


be safe. He cannot fall from the arms and care of his 
heavenly Father. He is safe in the arms of love. He 
now has a creed that is indestructible. And on this 


he rests. If the old creed be now in evidence, it is for 
the purpose of extracting from it the essentials that fit 
into and form a part of the new. As he trembles on the 
verge of the psychical, man is fain to believe there is 
more in heaven and earth than is dreamed of in his 
philosophy. And with this, stretching to him hands that 
plead and promise, he is willing to look upon the old 
with kindness and respect, conscious that it led him 
through dark paths to present light. 

The particular tenets of the old creed now are no longer 
to be defended. It is not necessary that there be an 
atonement unless there has been a fall of man, speaking 
theologically. ‘There is no need for a crucifixion when 
there is no need for a demonstration of the resurrection, 
since the body is not now to be resurrected according 
to the theory that man has an immortal spirit. In a 
spiritual world to which man is going and into which 
death will usher him, there is no need for a physical 
body. ‘The whole of the creed of fall and atonement 
dies with the death of the man God. Jesus Christ, the 
man, is wholly able to lead men in this day and age, even 
by his immortal principles of right, his mighty sayings 
and ethical teachings, since there is nothing better that 
the mind of man can present. But these are to be taken 
in their simplicity and not in their churchly sense. The 
life and sayings of the Christ are simply the beautiful 
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creed of a simple and loving man, looking ever to the 
spiritual Father and to the spiritual heaven. The sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments which has so long been 
a stumbling-block in the way of man fades in the light 
of an infinite and kindly part and purpose in the mind 
of the Supreme Divinity. 

It is in this latter creed that all doubts the more 
quickly vanish. If there never was a fall, man is to be 
saved. If there is a law that is not simply a self-acting 
law connected with matter that may go blindly acting 
and crash into the order of the universe, then there must 
be an intelligent law-giver. If there is an intelligence 
that is infinite behind the law that is infinite and never 
failing, then this intelligence must also be kindly and 
loving, else there would be nothing save the triumph 
of malignity, and life would bea punishment instead of a 
blessing. And, if life is sacred, so it must be divine and 
man is divine. 

‘But one thing we must remember in all the discussions 
of creed and Christ, and this is that up through the ages 
the man has risen until now he is able to see God with- 
out this so-called revelation. That he might have at- 
tained this state sooner but for the superstition of the 
creeds, no one can say. Sometimes it appears that the 
bloody wars of the church and of the creeds have kept 
man from seeing the light. But this we cannot affirm. 
One thing we know, and that is that, however obscured 
the true Christ may have been or the true God, they have 
each led countless millions to the life that is higher and 
better and which is the open sesame to the life that is 
beyond. 

Let it be said that out of the kindness of the God of 
Love no man can fall, yet there is work for man to do; 
and the spiritual in which he lives, and shall ever live, 
must be the medium by which he shall attain to a higher 
and better state. The formation of character here on 
the earth as the best means of admission to the heaven 
above no one will any longer dispute. It is not the 
miraculous conversion, it is not even the acknowledg- 
ment of the Christ or the God of the age in which the man 
may live, but his life as it is lived for humanity, lived 
altruistically, that shall save him. 

And therefore it is that, looking back at the old creed, 
one finds that, though it is sublimated in the light of the 
knowledge of to-day, it is not yet perfect. ‘The truth is 
not all revealed. ‘The time will be far in the distant 
future of earth when even society shall be built on right 
lines. The time will be far distant when service and 
sacrifice in their highest and best sense will be the cer- 
tificate of righteousness in the individual man. But 
the old creed has in it yet, and will always have, the 
kernel of the finest code of ethics the world ever saw. 
And, as for Christ and God, we shall continue to grow 
in knowledge of them. 

The sublimation of an old creed is going on all the 
time. It will continue through the ages and zons. 
The religion of to-day, the God of to-day, and the man 
of to-day will not be the religion, God, and man of the 
next century. Just as the man has risen in importance, 
just as he has become in a sense divine by the change 
and rehabilitation of the original teaching of the Christ, 
just as nature is perceived to be the only constant reve- 
lation, so will the future disclose to man new heights and 
new beliefs. The angels and archangels of his present 
belief will change into more seraphie beings, and man 
himself will behold a new heaven and a new earth with 
every step in the endless journey forward and upward. 

It is therefore incumbent on man that in the present 
stage of transition he treat the old creed and those who 
believe in it implicitly with the utmost respect and the 
kindness that is born of good will and love. For all 
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minds do not see alike. And, as there is nothing lost in 
the divine economy, it matters only to the man that he 
have a right heart: error will always accompany the 
belief of all men. ‘Those who behold, or think they do, 
in nature the revelation of a God of Love may be, and 
no doubt are, in error in many things. And the best 
that may be said of the finite is that it will never quite 
compass the infinite. But, looking at the vastness of 
law and of being, the pervasiveness of life and the maj- 
esty of the spiritual, who can say that he will not through 
untold ages still climb a little closer to the heart of God? 
It is a beautiful thought. And here the mortal may well 
rest, conscious that, as he ascends, he will lose naught 
that is needful to make him happy and to give due re- 
spect to that Infinite Power that makes for righteousness 
through the dark and the light! 


WaARRENSBURG, Mo. 
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The Law. 


BY HELEN HAWTHORNE. 


It drives—sometimes ’cross chasms fathomless; 
Sometimes up-steeps that seize the breath of life; 
Sometimes through, oh, such weary wastes of sand 
As makes the soul to swoon, crying for death! 

It moves persistent, pitiless, and calm; 

Nor heedeth curses, driv’ling prayers, nor moans; 
On him who will not, layeth hard the scourge, 
And flays the flesh of him who flincheth most. 

It guides,—unerring, mute, immutable,— 

Now up, till glorious, dazzling heights are won; 
And now through pastures green, by waters still, 
The soul that follows trustingly and loves, 

On through the valley and the gate of peace,— 
A rod, a staff, within the mighty hand. 


Fear as a Deterrent Moral Principle. 


BY A. KAMPMEIER. 


In our days, when the belief in the torments of a phys- 
ical hell and a literal final judgment day for all is losing 
its ground more and more necessarily on account of better 
knowledge, we are apt to fall into the mistake to speak 
of the old idea of hell in too much of a depreciating and 
derisive way. We are apt to~criticise its educational 
value in the past too much, for instance, that it was not 
of much effect after all in keeping back from wrong- 
doing. We especially criticise it as a low moral principle, 


’ because based upon fear, which it is in fact. 


But when many, perhaps, are inclined to the view, 
that modern mankind generally acts on higher moral 
principles than that of fear in times past, it is doubtful 
whether this is so. The hell fear of past ages may not 
deter man from wrongdoing any more; but fear in other 
ways is perhaps generally rather the deterrent principle 
after all, instead of any of the higher moral grounds. 
In a time, as in our times, when, for instance, total absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks is inculcated mainly on 
the grounds that they are extremely dangerous for body 
and mind; when purity is taught the growing generation 
on the ground mainly of loathsome diseases following 
impurity, or bad habits in the years of adolescence are 
discouraged mainly on the grounds that they bring about 
terrible consequences for mind and body, such conse- 
quences being mostly pictured in the strongest colors; 
when, besides these things, the old deterrent motives of 
fear of losing one’s respect, reputation, and honor among 
one’s 


when doing wrong, and other reasons of self-interest 
» as powerful as of old,—we surely cannot say that the 
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motive of fear is not the general deterring moral principle, 
and that it has been superseded more generally by higher 
moral principles. And as in the life of individuals fear 
is mainly the moving moral principle, so in the life of 
whole peoples many reforms in ‘the line of political and 
social justice are brought about mainly by the motive of 
fear and self-interest, because the loss of political or class 
power or some revolution is in sight, which, if successful, 
would bring about full retribution and vengeance upon 
wrongs and injustice upheld by dominant parties and 
classes for long times. ‘The history of mankind is the 
judgment day,” says the poet Schiller, and this is in- 
stinctively often felt in the history of a people. Where 
this fear is not heeded, retribution often comes in a terrific 
way. Modern man has no right to pride himself too 
much that he keeps away from wrong-doing on higher 
moral grounds than the times past, in which fear of the 
punishment in the beyond played such a great part in 
morality: the motive of fear will for a long time yet be the 
domineering ethical motive. 
Iowa City, Ia. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Immortal Hope. 


BY REV. RUSH R. SHIPPEN. 


/) Jesus Christ hath brought life and immortality to light—2 Tim. 
Ii. 10. 

said Herder, as he lay in the parched 
weariness of his last illness, “give me a great thought 
with which to quicken myself.’”’? Whereupon the German 
prose poet, Jean Paul Richter, writes ‘“‘ Reminiscences 
of Life’s Best Hours for the Hour of Death,” a brief, 
dainty story of an elderly village curate, whose son, in 
flush of youth and health, writes down his best thoughts 
to cheer his aged*father amid the lengthening shadows 
of life’s evening. 

Jesus brings life more abundantly, reinforcing our 
better nature by the inspiration of his character and by 
great thoughts of brotherhood and duty, of God’s love 
and the immortal hope. ‘The last two go together. If 
God is good, immortality is sure. 

Fifty or seventy years ago the emphasis of popular 
preaching was upon the life to come, which Coleridge 
called ‘“‘other-worldliness,” securing a reserved seat in 
the never ending concert of the skies. Happy is the 
change to preaching the religion of to-day, making this 
a better world to live in and trusting the morrow with 
God. Yet we cannot afford to ignore the life to come. 
The best institutions and laws do not alone save us from 
iniquity. Within and behind there is needed nobler 
manhood. In their millionaire prosperity the American 
people need to know that this world is not all, there is 
another world to live for. Our supreme need is the 
inspiration of Christ-like character and Jesus’ great 
thoughts of God and immortality. 

Immortality cannot be proved as a demonstration 
of Euclid. A woman of fashion, subjected to deep sor- 
row, once ‘offered! me $100 if I would prove to her im- 
mortality. Such faith cannot be purchased with gold; 
though, happily, gold fitly used may serve to proclaim 
and promote religious truth. ‘The artist cherishes his 
sense of beauty until in the landscape he sees beauties 
to which common eyes ‘are blind. The best camera 
can paint no lasting picture upon a blank sheet of white 
paper. A sensitive receptive film is needed to welcome 
the landscape or human face. Our souls must cherish 
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faith like the sense of beauty, and be sensitively recep- 
tive to the great religious truths. Without arguing 
logically as if to prove immortality, doubts may be 
checked and faith reinforced by fitting meditation. 

1. The history of our planet is a long chapter of con- 
tinuous evolution from lower forms to higher. Nature 
shows many analogies where seeming Death is only tran- 
sition, teaching that 

“There is no Death! What seems so is transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death.” 

Wheat grain, sleeping for years, needs only favoring 
soil, rain, and sunshine to bring forth its mysterious 
life germ in green blade and golden harvest. To the 
doubting Corinthians, Saint Paul uses this figure to 
show the mortal putting on immortality. In her 
parables of Nature, Mrs. Gatty pictures the larva of 
the dragon fly, swimming in the water pool among 
friends, till one day, rising to the surface, it casts off its 
worn-out shell, puts on wings, and, leaving friends mourn- 
ing and wondering, it rises into a new world and floats 
away amid sunshine and flowers. The ancient Greek, 
with Nature for his Bible, accepted the teaching and, as 
symbol of immortality, upon his tomb placed the butter- 
fly. 

Our senses deceive us, faith beclouded by our own blind- 
_ ness. The sceptic declares, “I believe only what I see.” 
Come, then, into the open air at noonday and look up. 
You see nothing, the blue empyrean only vacant 
space. Faith assures us that at midday, as at midnight, 
the skies are studded with stars, the heavens above us 
thronged by mighty constellations, with suns more im- 
mense and brilliant than our own. We see the near-at- 
hand insect and flower, but, blinded by excess of light, 
are utterly oblivious of the overhead glories of the heavens. 
Only when night shadows fall about us, shutting away 
trivial objects of earth’s dust and rubbish, unto our 
eyes are revealed the shining splendors of the midnight 
sky. 

Blanco White thus wrote the noble sonnet which Leigh 
Hunt declared the finest sonnet in the English language, 
never since surpassed :— 

“Mysterious Night! When our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 
Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus, with the host of heaven, came, 
And lo! creation widened in man’s view. 
Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun! Or who could find, 
Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind? 
Why do we, then, shun death with anxious strife? 
Tf light can thus deceive, wherefore not life?” 

2. Immortality is suggested by life’s inequalities 
and incompleteness. While misery follows sin as its 
shadow, yet in this world reward and retribution are 
not complete. It is hard to explain the good Providence 
in view of the inequalities,—one born with silver spoon, 
petted on lap of luxury with more of this world’s goods 
than he needs or rightly uses, another born into home of 
want and sin, life a long, hard struggle from cradle to 
grave. What shall repay Lincoln for his four long years 
of agony, bearing the nation’s burden and sorrow, his 
sensitive soul sore with the war’s bloody cruelties, glorious 
victory just coming in sight, best friend of South and 
North alike, his far-seeing wisdom laying plans that would 
have saved the nation from sad mistakes? Could his 
grand career be utterly ended and his great soul ob- 
literated by a pistol shot? It cannot be. ‘The immortal 
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hope reminds us that this world is not all. Scenes tran- 
sient and incomplete point to things unseen and eternal. 

When and where has man ever done his best, reached 
his climax, exhausted his resources and _ possibilities? 
Faculties for art, music, or poetry are imprisoned by hard 
necessities that fail to give time or chance for finer 
culture. Visiting the art gallery, we cannot paint like 
Raphael or Millet. ‘That we enjoy their pictures shows 
in us a kindred art faculty latent. We hear the great 
orchestra. We cannot write music like Mozart or 
Beethoven. ‘That we enjoy their sweet melody and rich 
harmony shows in us a kindred musical faculty dormant. 
In every soul are faculties and possibilities as yet unex- 
pressed, undeveloped, and unsuspected. 

Think of the splendid galaxy of shining stars of genius, 
who died in their early prime, all before they were forty: 
Raphael, the world’s first artist; Mozart and Schubert, 
princes of melody; Byron, the brilliant poet; Burns, the 
sweet singer; Frederick Robertson of England, the gifted 
preacher,—their work only a hint of what each might 
have done had his years been doubled. Dr. George Put- 
nam in Roxbury, suburb of Boston, one of the ablest 
preachers of the last generation, upon laying off his 
harness in old age, declared he was just learning how 
to preach. Michael Angelo and ‘Titian, Bryant and 
Tennyson, Bancroft and Gladstone, coming into the 
nineties, are not exhausted by their achievements, but 
only enriched by long and full experience, ready for 
grander work, still aspiring to heights unattained and 
results unachieved.. These aspirations I cannot believe 
God has implanted only as a delusion and cheat. With 
Henry Ward Beecher I am ready to believe that God 
never implanted in a human soul any good faculty or 
any lofty hope that was not meant to come out. If this 
world does not give the chance, another world will. 

3. Low views of man and life bring doubt. Eating, 
drinking, and sensual luxury as chief happiness bring no 
suggestion of life eternal. Why shall we not eat, drink, 
and be merry, if to-morrow we die, with death as the 
end? From such low levels turn to the kingly, saintly 
souls that glorify history. 

The noble Socrates, moving with high discourse 
among the young men of Athens, whose firm assurance 
of life beyond robbed death of all terror, whose story 
survives the centuries, an inspiration to every school- 
boy,—we cannot believe that his majestic manhood could 
be extinguished by a cup of hemlock. 

Shakespeare creating new realms of romance and 
peopling them with characters that seem living to-day, 
as familiar companions,—the charming Rosalind, wise 
Portia, gay Benedick, and dreamy Hamlet,—how could 
such spiritual sovereignty be obliterated by fever? 

A hundred years before Iaither, John Huss of Bohemia, 
small in stature and weakened by six months in a dun- 
geon, against pope and emperor took stand upon invis- 
ible principle to him solid as granite, and, while a single 
word of recanting yes or no would have saved his life, 
deliberately and heroically through flaming fire sent his 
body to ashes rather than be false. On the hillside 
above Lake Constance admiring American friends have 
in recent years marked the spot by a great boulder from 
the mountain, suitably inscribed. As I stood there read- 
ing the immortal testimony, I could but feel that the 
heroic soul which Europe’s whole array of despotism 
could not conquer, surely could not be burned up by a 
fagot. 

Garfield, in manly prime and full flush of health and 
life, with promise of many years of noble patriotic use- 
fulness, is suddenly stricken down. In eloquent phrase 
his secretary, Blaine, says: ‘‘He heard the voice of God, 
and with simple resignation bowed to the divine decree. 
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We may well believe that in the silence of the receding 
world he heard the great waves breaking on a further 
shore, and felt already upon his wasted brow the breath 
of the eternal morning.” 

Jesus, so little akin to clay, whose bread and meat 
were not of this world, whose very life blood was spirit 
and truth and love, whose words and deeds so superior 
to mortality survive the centuries, leading civilization 
at its best and still ready to lead mankind to loftier 
heights,—how could his divine personality be extinguished 
by nails in hands and feet? 

Great souls, from Socrates to Shakespeare, Saint Paul, 
Huss and Luther, Washington and Lincoln, have all 
lived and died in the immortal faith. Channing, Parker, 
Martineau, and Emerson have preached it. Who are 
we, mere pygmies in comparison, to question and doubt? 

Uplifted by the inspiration of a great thought - or 
thrilled by some generous deed, our souls are illumined 
by heavenly visions, made conscious of a life that fever 
cannot touch. Splendors of heroism, fidelity, and 
brotherly love, all prophesy immortality. The spectro- 
scope is teaching the unity of the universe, the metals 
and gases of our earth burning in far-away suns, and 
the same forces and laws everywhere prevailing. As 
we look into the immensities of the midnight sky, with 
flaming suns, countless millions of miles away, the Father’s 
house of many mansions grows very large, with room 
for all. ‘This small planet becomes only a kindergarten 
of God’s great university. 

4. Immortality is intimated by the soul’s supremacy 
over flesh, sense, and earthly conditions. 

In an after-dinner speech I once heard a distinguished 
physician say, “I believe I have a soul!’”’ I prefer to 
say: “I am a soul! My soul is myself. In spite of 
Berkeley philosophy, deeming matter only mental im- 
pression, I believe I have a body!” 

Out of this fleshly tabernacle, how the soul walks 
forth, visits the heavens, weighs and measures the stars, 
reads history, walks with heroes and saints of other 
days, sends commands around the globe, stirs men’s 
souls with great thoughts, lays plans and counts results 
for coming years, plants seeds that come to flower and 
fruitage years after our body has crumbled to dust. 

The soul uses eye and hand as one uses telescope and 
pen or typewriter. ‘The eye is but a lens-like spyglass. 
Through the double lens of eye and glass the soul 
discerns the landscape and its beauty. With pen or 
typewriter the hand writes sermon or poem. Alike 
through hand and pen the soul dictates. These fleshly 
faculties the soul uses like last season’s garment in due 
time worn out, to be cast off and left behind. 

A hand may be lost. With no power to touch organ 
keys, in the soul still dwells the spirit of music. The 
voice may fail and no eloquence be possible, yet great 
thoughts still stir the soul. Milton became blind. With 
outer world forever shut from sight, his imagination 
revelled in sublime poetic visions. Beethoven grew 
deaf and could no longer hear organ or orchestra. In 
dead silence his gifted genius produced grandest harmony. 
May not the whole physical frame, like last season’s 
garment, be worn out and east away, while in new dress 
the soul survives immortal? 

Wonderful is the magic book of memory, that unrolls 
before us life’s panorama and makes the boy father of 
the man. We revisit childhood’s scenes, and oldtime 
memories rise like autumn leaves before a November 
wind. We take up an old school or college catalogue, 

and the companions of our youth troop before us like a 
military review. 

_ Did it ever occur to you how much more we can see 
our eyes shut than with them open? With open 


eye our vision is limited to these four walls and the peo- 
ple present. Close the eyes, and these courts become 
thronged with a great cloud of witnesses, loved ones 
with whom we have worked and worshipped, not now 
lost, but only gone before. 

I need but to close my eyes, and in a moment I am in 
Washington, the world’s most beautiful city; in London, 
the great metropolis; in Rome, rich with antiquities; 
in the central glory of Switzerland, gazing on the mighty 
Matterhorn; or upon the fascinating Italian lakes in 
beautiful Bellagio. 

In the twinkling of an eye I am in North-east Sicily 
at Taormina, that wonderful landscape of sea and moun- 
tain, in the old monastery, now Hotel Domenico, 
surrounded by picturesque gray crags and green ravines, 
the blue Mediterranean in front, seven hundred feet 
below; at the left a mile away the stone and brick ruin 
of an old Greek and Roman theatre, where more than two 
thousand years ago young men and maidens amused 
themselves with drama and dance. In the south at 
our right, ten miles away, and gradually sloping up from 
the sea ten thousand feet high, is snow-crowned Mt. 
Aftna. Upon a short February day in early morning 
twilight the sky is without a cloud, the horizon’s golden 
glow showing the sun soon coming from the sea. Speed- 
ily we step into the garden among the lemon-trees. In 
a few minutes the coming sun, still below the horizon, 
to us. unseen, touches the lofty icy tip of Aitna, and it 
sparkles like a diamond or a ruby. Gradually the rosy 
glow descends the snowy mountain side. Soon up from 
the waters of the blue Mediterranean wheels the broad 
disc, the orb of day, and speedily night vanishes and 
earth’s shadows all flee away. The dear companion 
of that morning I trust has gone to a sunrise that knows 
no setting. Were I to remain on this planet for a century, 
long enough to wear out many bodies, that glorious 
vision of the sunrise upon Mt. Avtna could never fade 
away, an absolute and eternal possession of my soit. 

Not as logical argument, but as helpful suggestion 
to reinforce faith, we then note nature’s analogies 
showing seeming death to be transition, this life’s in- 
completeness, the testimony of superior souls, the 
soul’s supremacy over flesh and sense. 

Happy is the divine ordinance that, as dear friends 
vanish from our sight, whether scattered on earth or 
gone to heaven, their imperfections speedily disappear, 
forgotten, while their virtues rise to clearer, fuller view. 
We remember them at their best. 

As we go from this world to another, I cherish the 
hope that something of our frailty will be left behind 
with our mortality. In the nearer presence of him who 
beneath the outward appearance sees the heart’s better 
purpose, he in his great generosity will take us at our 
best. 

For best guidance in the conduct of life and for good 
cheer and strength in the approach of death, we all need 
to cherish the Immortal Hope. 


Spiritual Life, 


Truth never is, is always becoming.—S chiller. 
st 
é 


I believe that to-day is better than yesterday, and that 
to-morrow will be better than to-day.—George F. Hoar. 


& 
For there is a true church wherever one hand meets 


another helpfully, and that is the only holy or Mother 
Church which ever was or ever shall be.—Ruskin. 
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Literature. 
Th éiee’P arker.* 


Nine volumes of the centenary edition of 
the works of Theodore Parker have been put 
into the hands of the reviewer for the Chris- 
tian Register. The remaining five volumes 
will be ready for delivery during the summer; 
but, as their character and contents are well 
known, it is proper to make a literary notice 
of the whole series at the present time. The 
writer has no intention of giving a charge 
to the jury of intelligent readers in Europe 
and America, or to pass any judgment upon 
the character, ability, and services of Theo- 
dore Parker. It is too early to blend the 
judgments of those who praise without quali- 
fication and those who curse without a rec- 
ommendation to mercy, nor is it possible yet 
to find many men in the middle class who are 
wise enough and charitable enough to de- 
scribe the man and his works in such a way 
as to anticipate the verdict of posterity. 
While this is called a definitive edition of 
Parker’s works, it may be doubted whether, 
if it shall be received with great favor, one 
or more volumes may not follow. Numerous 
sermons by Mr. Parker, printed as they were 
delivered, now exist in pamphlet form, so 
that while this edition contains his principal 
essays and lectures, it is by no means a full 
collection of his printed discourses. It con- 
tains all that have heretofore been printed in 
book form in England and America with 
many things not heretofore collected. 

The first volume of the series is the familiar 
one entitled A Discourse of Matters Pertain- 
ing to Religion. It is edited by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, and is well known by 
all who know anything about the characte 
of Mr. Parker’s theological and religious 
opinions. This book passed through three 
editions in America and one in England, 
receiving Parker’s revision after fourteen 
years. Without ascribing to Parker the gift 
of plenary inspiration, it cannot be asserted 
that what he wrote seventy years ago antici- 
pated all the advances made in psychology 
and critical scholarship since that time. The 
one thing to be said is that he had the spir- 
itual sagacity to disregard the accidents of re- 
ligious experience, to concentrate his thought 
upon the few simple principles upon which 
theology is founded and which become effec- 
tive in religious experience. These are eter- 
nal, and, therefore, that which is essential in 
his work abides. The foundaticn of his 
religious teaching, solidly established in his 
conviction, was that certain innate ideas con- 
cerning God, duty, and the immortal life are 
intuitively perceived and are independent of 
external evidence. While the psychology of 
this statement is no longer fully or generally 
accepted, the ideas remain, the common 
property of all Christians. 

The second volume of the series, Sermons of 
Religion, is edited with a preface by Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D. ‘The first ten sermons in the 
volume were published by Parker in 1852. 
To these are added one on “Religious Rest”’ 
and one on “‘Immortal Life.’”’ The latter 
sermon is the most famous of them all, and, 
together with Channing’s sermon on the 
same subject, has served to feed the religious 
sentiment in many pious and trustful souls. 


*Tue Works oF THEODORE PARKER. Centenary Edi- 
tion. In fourteen volumes. Price, per vol., $x net; by 
mail, $1.16. Per set, $10 net; delivered, $11.50. 
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Dr. Eliot makes a comparison between Parker 
and Luther, and draws a parallel between 
Parker’s denunciation of his contemporaries 
and Luther’s curse upon Erasmus, whom he 
called ‘“‘the vilest miscreant that ever dis- 
graced the earth.” 

The third volume, The Transient and Per- 
manent in Christianity, is edited by George 
Willis Cooke. The sermon that gives the 
title to the volume was preached in South 
Boston at the ordination of Mr. C. C. Shack- 
ford, afterward minister of the Unitarian 
church in Lynn, Mass. ‘This was the ser- 
mon which first attracted public notice, and 
was the occasion of a lively controversy in 
which blows were given and taken sometimes 
with ill will and more frequently with great 
good will on both sides. Mr. Cooke says, 
“Tt cannot-be claimed that Parker was at 
his soundest and best in any of the sermons 
and essays contained in this volume, but 
historically several of them are of the highest 
importance.”” They account for the notice 
which Parker attracted, for the great crowd 
which assembled to hear him preach, and for 
the differences of opinion which were much 
more important and exciting in those days 
than they would be now. ‘The adherents of 
Parker to-day sometimes make the unac- 
countable mistake of taking it for granted 
that every one who disagreed with Parker 
was a persecutor, and that it was despicable 
for any one to differ from him and to state 
the grounds of his difference in print. Parker 
was too great a preacher and too noble a 
man to be, as he has been, belittled by such 
feeble defence. 

Historic Americans is edited by Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, and contains studies of Franklin, 
Washington, the two Adamses, Jefferson, 
and Webster. These lectures were historical 
sketches, written with a purpose. He wrote 
with the painstaking diligence of the historian, 
with the brilliancy and eloquence of the 
popular orator, and also with the moral pur- 
pose of an apostle of liberty. He attempted 
to show by example the principles upon 
which the republic was founded, which had 
been manifest in its development, and which 
had been sometimes denied and trampled 
under foot by those who were faithless to 
their national ideals. When he prayed, he 
prayed with his whole heart, and, when he 
denounced, he spoke with a passion of indig- 
nation that for the time carried everything 
before it. The great sermon on Webster, 
about which most controversy has raged, 
shows him at his greatest display of power, 
making manifest also the defects of his 
method. His editor has, in the case of Web- 
ster, balanced Parker’s invectives by quota- 
tions from such men as Fiske, McCall, and 
Senator Hoar. John Quincy Adams was a 
great man and deserves all the praise that 
Parker gives him, but it is curious to see how 
he turns in favor of Adams the traits of 
character that would have caused him to 
denounce Webster. Taken altogether, this 
volume probably shows Parker at his great- 
est and best as a patriot, a scholar, and an 
exponent of civic liberty and moral respon- 
sibility. 

The next volume that has come to hand is 
entitled Sims and Safeguards of Society. It 
is edited by Rev. Samuel B. Stewart, who was 
all his lifetime a warm but discriminating 
admirer of the great preacher. These twelve 
sermons relate to the sins of the people and 
to the way in which they may be put away 
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and atoned for through education, social 
reform, and the like. The first sermon, 
which gives the title to the volume, is typical 
of all his anti-slavery discourses, and Mr. 
Stewart says, ‘‘The literature of the anti- 
slavery crusade contains little so fearfully 
eloquent.’”’ But he adds, ‘‘Time, however, 
has laid a soft and forgiving hand upon his 
scorching lips.” Education, woman _ suf- 
frage, and similar topics he discusses without 
intensity of feeling and without advocating 
any extreme measures. Capital punishment 
he condemns, but, his editor thinks, not with 
perfect success, excepting his arguments 
against the abuse of it. 

The Slave Power, edited by Prof. James K. 
Hosmer, —contains the anti-slavery papers 
written between 1841 and 1852. In this 
volume the editor says that ‘‘Parker’s battle 
against slavery may be studied in its entire 
development.”’ It is a curious illustration of 
the tangle which involved the lives and 
fortunes of so many men between fifty and 
sixty. years ago that Prof. Hosmer’s father 
was the minister at Buffalo, N.Y., in the 
days when the Fugitive Slave Bill was passed. 
It was signed by Millard Fillmore, a parish- 
ioner of Dr. Hosmer, and after the death 
of Gen. Taylor president of the United 
States. In his early days Fillmore was a 
strong supporter of John Quincey Adams in 
Congress and noted for his anti-slavery 
views. But, like Clay and Douglas, he 
foresaw the possibility of a disruption of 
the Union and the certainty of civil war 
unless some temporary compromise was 
made. ‘The Constitution had provided that 
“every person held to service or labor in 
one state . . . escaping into another shall be 
delivered up.” The act to enforce the pro- 
vision was a challenge from the South in 
answer to the denunciation of the slave- 
holder in the North. The result was civil 
war, and this, Prof. Hosmer says, was in the 
mind of Parker ‘‘not to be compared with 
suffering slavery to exist a moment longer.” 

The volume entitled The World of Matter 
and the Spirit of Man is one of the most im- 
portant of the series because it shows Parker 
in process of growth during the last half 
dozen years of his active service. There are 
many incidental references to current events 
and national sins, but the main purpose of 
the sermons in this volume is to bring out 
and establish in the minds of the people the 
fundamental principles upon which all en- 
during ecclesiastical institutions must be 
founded, and also to make effective the con- 
solations of religious faith for those who are 
able to understand and apply these prin- 
ciples. He thinks that the idea of God 
which he sets forth ‘‘as infinite perfection, 
perfect power, wisdom, justice, love, holiness, 
is the greatest thought which has ever come 
into mortal mind.” He says this is the high- 
est result of civilization, the fotal result of 
all mankind’s religious experience. To the 
majority of the Christians fifty years ago 
the puerilities of Hebrew tradition, which 
Parker with scant ceremony brushed aside, 
were essential parts of the sacred shrine, the 
holy of holies in which and from which 
alone the revelation of God must issue. 
To-day few men who would be considered 
by the general public competent to express 
an opinion upon such matters would defend 
as of divine origin the stories of the prophet 
Elisha, the children, and the bear, or of the 
destruction of Jericho. Some hints of the 
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great revelation which was coming through 
Darwin and Wallace had come to Mr. 
Parker, and his ready acceptance of them 
shows how he would have rejoiced had the 
doctrine of evolution in its full splendor 
broken upon his vision. None of the matter 
contained in this volume has before appeared 
in any American edition. Six of the ser- 
mons have never before been printed. 

The American Scholar, edited by George 
Willis Cooke, consists of estimates and ap- 
preciations of various American scholars, 
with one on Buckle and one on Macaulay 
which was overlooked by the editors of the 
English edition of Parker’s works. The men 
about whom he wrote were Emerson, Chan- 
ning, Prescott, Hildreth, Macaulay, Buckle, 
Beecher, and Follen. Most of them were 
chosen for criticism and appreciation be- 
cause they excited his admiration. His last 
essay on Henry Ward Beecher shows that, 
in spite of theological differences, they had 
come very near to each other. They had 
sometimes stood on the same platform, speak- 
ing for anti-slavery or temperance; and once 
Beecher was greatly blamed by his orthodox 
friends for giving a lecture in a Parker Fra- 
ternity course in Boston. While these 
essays were written in the interests of litera- 
ture, and contain some of Parker’s best 
critical work in that department, he was 
continually on the alert to discover and put 
in the pillory the sins and sinners of the good 
old days. For instance, a large part of the 
essay on Hildreth and his history is devoted 
to an account of the treatment of heretics 
and the practice of buying and selling human 
beings. Nowhere is he more bitter and sar- 
castic than” in his remarks concerning the 
Pilgrims, who, at the close of the Indian 
War, sold the wife and son of King Philip 
into slavery, which was then considered a 
more humane method than cutting them off 
by the sword after the fashion of the Old 
Testament worthies. Some of the crimes for 
which he criticises the early colonists will 
remind the reader of the transactions of the 
Belgians in the Congo State. 

The ninth and last volume that has come 


' to hand, edited by Dr. S.A. Eliot, is entitled 


Social Classes in a Republic. The sermons 
in this volume may perhaps serve as well 
as any collection yet made to show the char- 
acter and quality of Mr. Parker’s ordinary 
preaching. He looks about from time to 
time and notes the doings of men and women 
of different classes, rebukes their sins, praises 
their good works, and without fear or favor 
characterizes individuals, sometimes, we 
must add, without discretion. When, for 
instance, he says that John Pierpont was 
driven out of Boston by rum and the Uni- 
tarian clergy of that city, one needs to reflect 
a moment and ask who were the Unitarian 
clergy of Boston from 1840 to 1860. Among 
them were Dr. Channing, Thomas Starr 
King, who succeeded Pierpont, Edward 
Everett Hale, Ezra Stiles Gannett, and 
Ephraim Peabody, and others who are hon- 
ored to-day in all our churches, but whose 
names are commonly forgotten when men 
praise the fidelity with which Parker is sup- 
posed to have rebuked them. Parker’s sym- 
pathies were on the side of the weak and the 
Oppressed, and he would take any risk and 
r any amount of odium if by doing so 
believed that he could bring help and 
f to those who were ready to perish. 
description of the wicked business man 
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in his day, in a long paragraph, sounds almost 
like a bill of particulars brought against the 
dishonest men of our time. For instance, he 
says, ‘“He cheats the naticn with false in- 
voices and swears to lies at the custom 
house; will not pay his taxes; moves out 
of town on the last of April.” 

He has no universal panacea to offer for 
the innumerable ills and sorrows of mankind. 
He believes, as he says, that God orders all 
things well, and that all things will come right 
when man, in the exercise of his liberty, de- 
votes himself mind, heart, and soul to the 
work of learning the laws which he has 
ordained, and by them regulating all the 
affairs of human society. He believed that, 
if Christianity could be applied to social 
life-—that is, the real Christianity,—we 
should supply healing for dreadful evils, and 
provide remedies for all the ills of mankind. 


THE CoLLEGE YEAR. By Caroline Hazard. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25.—These vesper addresses are selected 
from talks given by the president of Welles- 
ley College at the fortnightly service, held from 
Flower Sunday, by which name the first 
Sunday of each college year is designated, 
through Baccalaureate Vespers. Each ad- 
dress ends with a brief prayer, and the theme 
is supposed to be carried on and completed 
by music, concluding a quiet, reverent. ser- 
vice. Of the influence of such gatherings 
the sonnet prelude hints better, perhaps, 
than any other comment one might make:— 


To-night the place was full; an eager throng 
Pressed round the door, a youthful surging 
sea 
In serried ordered ranks looked up at me; 
Not only faces which to me belong, 
But young men’s faces in their manhood 
strong; 
And, when the hymn was lifted, harmony 
In full four parts resounded splendidly, 
And girls’ sweet voices sang the angels’ song. 
The song, the prayer, the words I tried to 
say,— 
What are they all? How idle they all seem, 
How at the outer portals they all stay! 
True worship waits before the inner shrine, 
Nor throngs nor sermon mark the place 
divine 
Where souls may catch the far celestial 
gleam. 


Tue LirrLe Knicur oF THE X Bar B. 
By Mary K. Maule. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.50.—This is 
primarily a good story of ranch life, in which 
a small boy is made the charge and then the 
friend of the cowboys, educated according 
to their ideas of courage and self-dependence, 
but sharing less in their hard work than in 
their good times. It is also the story of a 
kidnapping and a restoration. The author 
is said to be a Western woman who knows 
ranch and prairie life thoroughly, so that 
her characters are real people, not heroes of 
Wild West shows. The mystery about 
Jack’s coming, the deepening interest in un- 
familiar surroundings, and the gradually 
unfolding friendships make the quieter 
chapters quite as good reading as the more 
exciting events that lead to the solution of 
the mystery and Jack’s return to his own 
people. 


THe PRINCE AND His Ants. By Vamba 
(Luigi Bertelli). ‘Translated by S. F. Wood- 
ruff and edited by Vernon L. Kellogg. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.35.—This} 
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popular Italian story describes the life of 
insects as they appear to a small boy who 
becomes one of them, thus endowed with 
the chance to see life from the ant’s point of 
view without losing the knowledge he had 
acquired in using two legs instead of six. 
The many kinds of ants and their various 
peculiarities become more dramatic and in- 
teresting presented in this way, and that the 
book is approved by its editor, himself placed 
among the few scientific writers of distinction 
who can interest “the popular mind,” is a 
guarantee of its accuracy. 


THE APPLE-TREE Corrace. By Elinor 
MacCartney Lane. New York: Harper 
Brothers. 50 cents net.—This is a short 
story that deserves a longer life than the 
magazines could give it. The difficulties 
into which an unveracious bachelor may 
plunge himself by the simple telling of an 
embroidered fiction, designed to relieve 
him of undesired attentions, give the occa- 
sion for a graceful, gently humorous love- 
story in which the contentions of the moralist 
are justified and deception is proved to bring 
its own punishment. 


VARIATIONS ON AN OLD THEME. By 
Johanna Pirscher. Boston: Richard G 
Badger.—Do not take fright; this is not 
another book of poetry, but a charming little 
volume of allegorical prose. In a series of 
vivid pictures it presents the theme of the 
power of love in human life. Life is abun- 
dant with it, desolate as dead ashes with- 
out it. 


Books Received. 


From B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
Karl Marx. By John Spargo. $2.50 net. 
From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Life as Reality. By Arthur Stone Dewing, Ph.D. $1.25 


net. 
Essays in Fallacy. By Andrew Macphail. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. . 
The Science of Happiness. By Henry Smith Williams, 


M.D., LL.D. ! $2 net. 
The O'Flynn. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. $1.50. 
The Ship-dwellers. By Albert Bigelow Paine. $1.50 

net. 
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The Dome. 
ANT ullaby, 


Clover, Clover, rosy rover, 

Creeping all the meadow over, 

When I see thee shyly peeping 

Through the grass, amidst thee leaping 
Insect playmates, whilst there hover 
Bees a-near thee, pink-cheeked Clover,— 
Then my gentle fancies claim me 

“Baby of the flowers” to name thee. 


Sunshine loving, romping baby, 

Round about the meadow creeping, 
Just above the grass blades peeping,— 
Do the shades of evening stay thee? 
Do I see thee nodding, maybe? 

Tis our baby’s time for sleeping, 

And the Katydids croon over 

Lullabys for her and Clover. 


—Sarah J. Day. 


Geoff tells of Bennie Foster. 


BY SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM. 


If we only had such a work-boy as Bennie 
Foster up there in the mountains! I wish 
we had. If we did have, we could go with 
him,—well, we haven’t any woods here, 
have we? And we haven’t any barn like 
theirs, either. So we couldn’t do the same 
things with him here if we had him. I 
don’t know exactly what we could do with 
him here. He wouldn’t be getting in wood 
for the winter—we have no wood-shed. We 
couldn’t have him cutting down trees all 
day long, could we? 

I don’t know just what he would do here. 
I don’t suppose he would like it. And I 
suppose he would have to be different—dress 
up more. And then, you know, he lives with 
the Beets, has his meals at the table with 
them. Of course he does. Why, his home is 
only a little way down the road, where his 
father and mother and all his brothers and 
sisters live. They have a nice little house, 
very small: it’s painted a good many 
colors, though, pink and other colors. It 
has a front veranda. 

They don’t sit on the front veranda, 
though. I think it is more for keeping 
things, such as the axe and saw and—eggs 
and oars and—coats and nails and things 
to mend boats and to mend the buggy: 
they keep the buggy right in front of the 
veranda, but the horse has a little shed 
on the other side of the house, towards the 
mountain. They have some apple-trees 
and a very pretty rose bush, pink roses. 
Braman—that’s Bennie’s large, fat brother, 
not so old as Bennie, but larger—he wears 
the pink roses in his hat, a whole wreath of 
them. He laughs a great deal, and plays 
and cuts up and teases and makes lots of 
noise. But he goes to church a great deal 
when they have church. They do have it 
in summer, in the school-house right near 
them. 

All the Fosters go to church, even the 
baby and Hallington. Hallington’s two 
years old: he is a fine little boy—everybody 
likes him. Ralph and Richard Beet play 
and play with him: you’d do anything 
for him. He’s jolly and he likes people, 
but he’s so quiet—gentle! He looks at you 
just like a—just like that little calf, you 
know, down on Pill Avenue in the field, 
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with such soft eyes and holding its head 
so still for a long time, looking at you. 

And Hallington will let you feed him, too, 
as the calf does. We put things into his 
mouth,—a little piece of candy, maybe, or 
sugar, and he’ll smile at us! He does not 
talk at all, but he’ll put his hand in ours 
and walk along with us over the rough 
ground. 

Mrs. Foster has a great deal to do, but 
she always goes to church. Why, Mr. 
Foster—Deacon Foster, they call him—is 
the first one at church every time, I guess; 
and he has the minister at his house often, 
and walks along the road with him when 
Mrs. Foster and Bertha and a great many 
of the children go in the buggy. 

It’s only a little bit of a way, but they can 
go better in the buggy, maybe,—so many of 
them, and all dressed up, of course. They 
have eight in the buggy usually, I think. 
Some of them sit in the back with their 
feet hanging out behind: that makes more 
room, you see. And, of course, the baby 
and Hallington are on Mrs. Foster’s lap. 
Bertha drives. They don’t call her Miss 
Bertha,—I didn’t hear anybody,—but she 
is a young lady, and I tell you she works a 


lot! I believe she is as much as seventeen 
years old. 
Bennie is about twenty. You didn’t 


think he was so old, did you? He looks 
just like a boy. He is the best work-boy 
to go around with that I ever went with 
or that I ever heard of. I don’t believe there 
is a better one anywhere. 

Now, Bennie Foster never says any swear 
words, not a single one. No, he shouldn’t, 
—well, but men, such as coachmen, do some- 
times,—even Lindsay, once in a great while. 
They have to get so hot, you know, working 
fast, and the horses don’t do the right thing: 
they don’t know anything, it seems, some- 
times. But pigs are even worse; or, any- 
how, they run away a great deal, and Bennie 
Foster has to go out as hard as he can go 
after them, no matter how rainy it is. 

And, you see, Bennie Foster hasn’t a 
great many suits of clothes, I guess.. Of 
course, he doesn’t need a great many, and 
he doesn’t want to spend his money all the 
time for clothes! I don’t think he has any 
raincoat, and he never carries an umbrella 
any time. But they never do carry um- 
brellas, hardly, in the mountains. I think 
they don’t like them. Perhaps it’s too 
windy. You will see them walking or 
driving just as slow, and the rain coming 
down,—no umbrella,—and they don’t hurry 
one bit. I don’t see what makes them do 
that, exactly. 

Now, Bennie Foster’s father and mother 
are about the only people up there that I 
can think of who have an umbrella, and 
they have one: it is the funniest umbrella 
that I ever saw in all my whole life. I 
don’t know whether it’s mostly for rain or 
mostly for sun when it’s hot. Anyway, 
Mr. Foster and Mrs. Foster use it for sun 
most, I think. I couldn’t tell you how 
funny it is, but it is light blue and light 
green. And it’s larger than any umbrella 
you ever saw. I think it is always used 
for two persons, and maybe it was made for 
a large-sized family like the Fosters, es- 
pecially when they are all together in the 

‘buggy. Their buggy isn’t the kind with a 
top that stands up. I don’t think the top 
of theirs goes up: I never saw it up. 
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isn’t the kind they have here. Just one 
person alone never carries that big um- 
brella. t 

Anyway, Bennie Foster couldn’t carry 
an umbrella, running—just tearing, after a 
pig—two pigs, but the big one is the worst, 
always goes ahead. 

I'll see those pigs outside their fence,— 
I suppose they have broken it,—poking 
around, grunting and snuffling and—talking, 
I suppose, and getting nearer to the road, 
and they can get out there—there isn’t 
any gate. And, when I see that they are 
going out, I call from where I am on the top 
veranda, ‘‘Bennie, the pigs!” I just yell 
it out, only I can’t keep it up. Mamma 
says ’tisn’t polite enough to the other mothers 
on the veranda. 

But maybe Bennie would be in the kitchen 
or the wood-shed, or he might be busy im 
the barn; and, when he heard us, he’d tear 
out. Maybe he’d be putting on his jacket, 
just a very short jacket that wouldn’t do 
much good in the rain, and he would run! 

That ground is all rough and all covered 
with stones and ferns and blackberry bushes 
and every sort of thing like that, besides the 
grass, and the road is soft mud on rainy 
days—great deal of mud. And the number 
of times, I couldn’t tell you, that those pigs 
get out, and Bennie has to run and run after 
them, and get sopping wet! And I don’t 
think he changes his shoes and stockings, 
even. 

And he never says one bad word! He’s 
never even cross! His voice isn’t a loud 
voice at all, just low and quiet. He is 
always very pleasant, too; tells you about 
the weather, whether it’s going to rain or 
not. I’ll tell you more about him some day. 

If you don’t think there’s anything won- 
derful about Bennie Foster, I’ll just tell 
you what Richard and Ralph saw one morn- 
ing, all because they went with him. I 
wish I could go with him all the time, but 
not running after pigs pouring-rainy days. 
Anyway, I couldn’t run fast enough, so far. 

Well, what I was going to tell you was 
this: On that morning—very nice morn- 
ing, sunny—Bennie had to go over to the 
big potato patch,—the big one that wasn’t 
very near Mr. Beet’s house, but it wasn’t 
very far. You only go along the road a 
little way and then turn into a field, and 
at the side of that field—no fence between-— 
there is the potato patch. 

I could see them going over the hill in 
the field and I wished that I could go, but 
I couldn’t: anyway, they had left the house 
before I came out from my breakfast. 

So they were going along in that field, 
and Bennie Foster said to Richard and 
Ralph, ‘‘We might play we’re going out 
hunting.”” He’s always saying something 
nice like that. And Richard said, ‘ Yes.” 
And Ralph said, ““And we might play that 
the deer came into the potato patch”; and 
then Ralph looked up, and he said, ‘‘And 
there’s a deer now—a real one!”’ and it was. 

It was a big, live deer, with horns and a 
white throat and thin legs, high; and it 
stood and looked at Bennie and the boys, 
just perfectly still, didn’t move a speck 
for a long time. Bennie said most likely 
*twas not more than a minute, but it seemed 
ever so long—just perfectly still. 

And then Buster popped up—something 
made him fly around a little. He isn’t a 


It | hunting dog, and he didn’t take any notice 
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of the deer, but the deer saw him and gave 
a jump,—a great jump,—and then, zip! he 
went like a flash. He was gone in a second. 
Ralph said you couldn’t see him go, he 
went so fast, across the potato patch and into 
the woods. 

A real deer! a big one, a fine one, Bennie 
said it was; and he has seen lots of them, 
ever since he was born. And I didn’t see 
it because I didn’t go with Bennie Foster 
that morning. I always wanted to be with 
Bennie Foster. Oh, I tell you, he is the best 
work-boy! I wish I could go around with 
him all the time—almost all the time. 
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Sweet Potatoes. 


They were having the greatest fun, Vera 
and Russell. Did you ever try making 
candy potatoes? Because, if you didn’t, you 
don’t know how good they are, nor how 
interesting it is to see how many different 
shapes you can make and still have all of 
them look like potatoes,—little ones, of 
course, stich as fairies or midgets might grow 
in their moonlit gardens. And they are good 
enough for fairies or midgets—or even 
children. i 

First you take two cupfuls of granulated 
sugar and put it in a granite saucepan with a 
little more than half a cupful of water. Then 
you cook it without stirring until, when you 
drop a little into cold water, it cuddles all 
together in a soft ball. It is time to take it off 
the fire, then, quickly, and pour it gently into 
a soup-plate. When it is cool enough so it 
won’t burn your finger, you stir it for two or 
three minutes, till it gets all white and creamy 
and lovely. You have to flavor it before you 
stir it, though—a few drops of vanilla makes 
it nice. After it is all white and creamy and 
lovely, you can take it right up in your fingers 
and make the little potatoes, using a wooden 
toothpick to press eyes in the sides, and last 
of all you roll each one in powdered cinnamon. 
Oh, no! that’s next to the last. The very 
last thing—and the best—is to eat them. 

That was what Vera and Russell were 
doing, all of it but the last. That part was 
‘to come later on. They were making a good 
many (three cups of sugar instead of two), 
and piling them in cunning little paper cases 
which they called their peck measures, be- 
cause they were going to have company to 
help enjoy them. 

They had begged Harry to help,—it’s 
more fun for three than two, and then Harry 
made such beauties you could hardly tell 
them from truly ones, only by their size. 
But Harry had a new book, and, when that 
happened, even candy couldn’t tempt him 
away from it. Vera begged, Russell teased, 
they both scolded, but Harry read serenely 
on. 
“Who cares? If you want to miss all the 

fun, you just can,”’ declared Russell. Harry 
nodded, absent-mindedly, as if he’d known 
that before; and Vera and Russell ran for the 
kitchen. 

They had fine success and no end of a good 
time. At last every little paper case was 
brimful, and there was still a little cream left. 
“T’d love to eat it, but I won’t. I’d rather 
pay Harry back,” said Vera, carefully shaping 

a fat potato. 

“So would I. How shall we do it?” 
“Roll these in powdered cloves and give 
em to him. Those cloves are awfully 
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strong, and they’ll bite his tongue like every- 
thing and serve him right.” 

“Go ahead, make ’em big and cover ’em 
good and thick, so he’ll get a hot mouthful. 
No, he won’t notice the difference in the color 
—not while he’s reading.” 

A few minutes later two innocent faces 
peered through the sitting-room door, and 
two meek children walked quietly in. 

“Here is some candy for you, Harry. We 
want you to see if it’s all right,’ Russell 
said, holding out a glass dish. 

“Thanks awfully.” The reader reached 
for a potato, ate it, reached for another, and 
still another before he said, ‘‘They’re prime, 
kids. Never ate any better. Clove is my 
favorite spice, beats cinnamon forty ways. 
How’d you happen to think of it?” 

Vera looked soberly at Russell and Russell 
looked sadly back. Where had the joke come 
in? All the leftover gone, and Harry still 
unpunished. Suddenly ‘‘Treasure Island” 
went down with a bang. ‘‘You’re a good 
pair of kids to fix these up specially for me 
when I wouldn’t play fair. I’m downright 
ashamed of myself. Come on, I’ll make you 
some sea-foam that’ll melt in your mouth.”’ 

Of course they owned up after that, but 
they got their sea-foam just the same; and, 
when it came time to eat the candy potatoes, 
Harry sprinkled every one of his with pow- 
dered cloves—Elizabeth Price, in Sunday 
School Times. 


A Bumble-bee Flower. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


Certain flowers have adapted themselves 
to certain insects, and changed their form 
and structure to meet the needs of their de- 
sired visitor. ‘The columbine, for instance, 
is a humming-bird flower, as is the jewel 
weed, while the little flower we consider 
to-day is a lover of the bumble-bee, and has 
grown a very curious, mechanical contriv- 
ance to secure the transference of its pollen. 

The early orchid, or showy orchid,—though 
why so simple and unpretentious a flower 
should have been so named is hard to under- 
stand,—is common in many parts of our land, 
and may be easily studied. When growing 
under favorable conditions, there are five or 
six fragrant flower spikes, but often only 
one appears gleaming amid its leaves so 
like the lily-of-the-valley leaves, though 
not quite as pointed. The blossom is a 
purplish pink and has a tiny hood which, 
with its large lip that spreads into a spur 
largest at the tip, should serve to identify it.* 

Every orchid has six flower leaves, and one 
is always odd-shaped, either like a pouch, 
when it is full of nectar, or like a banner 
flaunted to the breezes, or presenting a shelf 
for the bee to light upon. 

This earliest orchid has grown to charm the 
female bumble-bee, as this is the bee of all 
bees best fitted to cross-fertilize it. 

Now Mr. Bumble-bee has whiskers on his 
cheeks, even as his human brother; but the 
cheeks of Mrs. Bumble are quite bare and 
able to retain the sticky pollen masses our 
little orchid wishes to transfer. 

Mrs. Bumble comes seeking honey, and 
alights on the projecting lip of the flower. 
As she drinks the sweets from the horn-of- 
plenty, the pressure of her body ruptures 
a membrane of the pouch where two sticky 
pollen masses lie imbedded. ‘This is like 
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a cement and hardens upon the bare cheeks 
of Mrs. Bumble, even before she withdraws 
her head from the flower. When she does 
remove her head, the sticky masses fall from 
the perpendicular and take a_ horizontal 
attitude, sticking out like tiny horns at 
either side so that they are in exact position 
to fertilize the stigma of the next flower the 
bee visits. Sometimes after the pollen is 
carried to another flower and deposited, the 
poor Lady Bumble still carries about with 
her the sticky plasters that have borne the 
tiny pollen sacs. 

What is it in the flower that gives it this 
power of adaptation? Thought? Instinct? 
God? 

However named, is it net the indwelling, 
creative force of the universe striving up- 
ward through endless zeons of time from some 
source hidden in darkness to some end hidden 
in light?—a force that we may trust to lead 
us if we will only lean upon it, even as it 
leads the tiniest plant upon its upward way. 


A Dog a Successful Guide. 


Six miles south of Dinard (Ille-et-Vilaine), 
on passing through the village of Pleurtuit, 
and descending into the deep valley of Fre- 
mur, the visitor finds the Crochais ponds, 
a widening of the river in a romantic spot, 
between wooded slopes whose dark verdure 
is reflected in the sombre waters. The whole 
valley being private property, dependent 
upon the neighboring Castle of Crochais, 
which dominates the hills, would-be vis- 
itors are directed to apply at the mill, whose 
great wheel is turned by the waters of the 
first pond. ‘The miller pockets his gratuity, 
points out the intricate path that must 
be followed, then calls ‘Bernard,’ and, 
indicating the visitors, tells Bernard to go 
with them. Bernard is the dog that acts 
as guide in order to save the miller the 
journey and explanations. 

The dog trots quietly along in front of 
those intrusted to his care, and, if they 
take a bypath, he stops and waits till they 
rejoin him. It is easy to understand him. 
The walk is about a mile as far as the second 
pond, where it terminates. Bernard goes 
no further. If one tries to continue, it is 
at his own risk and peril. Bernard will not 
budge from the spot, but squats down or 
carries on a flirtation at the second mill 
till one returns. As soon as he sees the 
visitor returning, Bernard runs along the 
path back to the first pond and, without 
repassing the mill where the visitor was 
committed to his charge, he conducts him 
directly to the road for Pleurtuit. Then, 
when he sees the visitor set off on foot or 
in a carriage, he turns his back and trots 
off home, and no amount of persuasion will 
induce him to accompany any one farther 
on the road.—The American Boy. 


Jamie had caught cold in some way, and 
was very stiff in consequence. ‘“‘I think, 
when I had my bath yesterday,’”’ he said, 
“somebody must have put starch in the 
water.”’—Harper’s Young People. 


Mother (speaking of his playmate to her 
own darling just learning to whistle): ‘Can 
Harold whistle?” 

Four-Year-Old (contemptuously): 
“Whistle? No: he can only make the 
hole.”—Harper’s Weekly. 
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O God, whose smile is in the sky, 
Whose path is in the sea, 

Once more from earth’s tumultuous strife 
We gladly turn to thee. 

Once more to thee our songs we sing, 
Once more our prayers we raise, 

And for the refuge of these isles 
Give thee our deepest praise. 


Here all the myriad sounds of earth 
In solemn stillness die; 

While wind and wave unite to chant 
Their anthems to the sky; 

Far, far away the heat and dust 
And panting of the race, 

While here in Nature’s temple vast, 
We meet thee face to face. 


We come as those with toil far spent 
Who crave for rest and peace, 

And from the care and fret of life 
Would find in thee release; 

We come as those who yearn to know 
The truth that makes.men free; 

And feel the love that binds us each 
To all and all to thee. 


O Father, soothe all troubled thought, 
Dispel all idle fear, 
Purge every heart of secret sin, 
And banish every care; 
Until, as shine upon the seas 
The silent stars above, 
There shines upon our trusting souls 
The light of thine own love. 
—John Haynes Holmes, in Isles of Shoals Hymn Book. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


More than one of the speakers this week 
has referred in his dissertation to the mys- 
teries of time and space. Like every other 
mystery, these have their small end. A 
macrocosm is no more inexplicable than a 
microcosm, and the mysteries of time may 
be illustrated in a week as well as in thoughts 
of untold ages. When the first report from 
these islands went out a week ago, the days 
stretched before us in a long succession of 
meetings and praise services and piazza 
conferences, with still ample leisure left for 
scrambling over the rocks or sailing upon 
sapphire seas or watching the sunset colors 
drift into the evening gray. Each hour of the 
first day or two drops into one’s outstretched 
palm like a golden coin of the Beggar of 
Bethnal Green, but the figure quickly 
changes, and at the last the days fairly hurl 
themselves over each other, so quickly are 
they vanished. The week has been a good 
one on its thought side. It has been not at 
all bad for us to forget the social problems 
which absorbed our attention a year ago and 
to remember that, even if theology seems to 
be momentarily out of fashion as a matter 
for common concern, yet it has to do with 
the substructure of all our thinking. It is 
good for us to consider the groundwork of 
our faith and reflect on the eternal verities 
which have compelled attention “since the 
first man stood God-conquered, with his 
face to heaven upturned.’’ People have 
listened well, never better; they have dis- 
cussed quietly; and they have made much 
of the opportunity for social intercourse. 

The general topic of the week, ‘‘ The 
Essential Faiths of the Modern Man,” was 
presented in six addresses, Rev. John Mills 
starting off with ‘‘ The Divine Fact of Human 
Nature,’’ which became in his thought full 
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of luminous significance. He traced this 
divine fact in the realization which man 
gives to the world, which would else be a 
universe of things without meaning: by his 
systems of thought which make it intelli- 
gible; by his moral order which makes it 
worthy; by the large realm of values that 
enrich it; and by the religious interests that 
add to it wonderful beauty and dignity. 
Thus Mr. Wilson drew to the culminating 
thought that man is divine because he is 
partner with God in making the world what 
it should be and because only through human 
beings are the purposes of God intelligible. 

Rev. Frederick Gill, treating of ‘‘The Es- 
sential Faith in God,’”’ showed how the mind 
of man passes inevitably through the brute 
facts of life to find the spiritual reality which 
is his inmost being. He traced the steps 
of the movement towards a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the world, finding at last the 
great essential in the modern man’s faith 
to be the reverent sense of God’s presence 
and power in his life and a glad following of 
his guidance. Rev. Sydney B. Snow set 
forth ‘‘ The Principle of Growth in Religion” 
in an address which carried forward the 
thought of the week and made clear the 
important implications which faith in growth 
as a divine process involves. ‘This address 
will probably appear in the Young People’s 
column of the Christian Register, since it 
was given on the day set apart for their 
management. 

Prof. Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard Uni- 
versity, with “The Ethical Focus of Re- 
ligion’’ for his subject, discussed first the 
extent to which religion contains moral 
ideas, and secondly the additions which 
religion contributes to the moral life. The 
ennobling of the fundamental commonplaces 
of life, a new feeling of the equality of man 
and of man’s duty to equalize the common 
lot, a truer sense of reverence and propor- 
tional values, and finally new scope for the 
passion, the endurance, the endeavors of 
men,—all these are implied by the assurance 
that religion has an ethical focus. 

The place taken in modern religious faith 
by the founder of Christianity was empha- 
sized by Dr. Joseph H. Crooker, who brought 
to his topic, “The Persistent Significance 
of the Christ Ideal,” an ardent appreciation of 
the: wonderful mission and message of the 
historic Jesus, never to be supplanted by a 
vague Christ-Ideal, however modern may be 
the form in which that may be presented. 
Such an attempt must fail in the future as 
in the past, while the power of the man Jesus 
reaches the heart and influences the life. 

The sixth and last of these addresses was 
given by Rev. Richard W. Boynton on ‘‘ The 
Essential Immortality.” He faced frankly 
the deepest doubts of the modern thinker, 
and showed the logical impossibility of any 
conception of the future life that fits itself 
to our present intellectual capabilities. Yet, 
nevertheless, it is perfectly possible to com- 
bine a firm, sure trust in it with that wide- 
eyed perception that ‘“‘from out this bourne 
of time and place, the flood may bear us 
far’’ beyond all these intellectual limits. 
We refuse to repress the instinctive longing 
that wells up from depths below conscious 
thought, deeper than the plumb-line of logical 
understanding can reach. 

The evening addresses were more varied 
in character. Rev. Fred. B. Lewis showed 
the place of Mark Twain as a humorist, 
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enlivening the audience with a multitude 
of anecdotes, and estimating the deeper in- 
fluence of his impatience with shams and his 
gentle friendliness with all the world. Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote lectured on the duty of 
the church to the drama, bringing together 
statements of present conditions, outlining the 
signs of the times, and suggesting ways to 
meet-our undoubted responsibility. Prof. 
Charles Zueblin accomplished the unusual 
task of holding an audience attentive and 
eager without the inspiration of seeing their 
faces. That was the night the lights gave 
out at the critical moment, but perhaps the 
incident made not less effective his plea for 
more effective illumination on the religion of 
common life. He made it evident that the 
value of faith is in proportion to its vitality, 
and that it doesn’t matter how rational a 
man’s beliefs may be, if they donot bring him 
into relation to his fellow-men. 

Rev. John Haynes Holmes, speaking at 
Appledore on “‘The Theology of Theodore 
Parker,’’ showed how the revelation of a new 
and greater religion dawned on his awaken- 
ing mind, hastening the revolution in theo- 
logical thought. God, the Moral Law, and 
Immortality constitute the essence of Parker’s 
gospel; and all the developments of later 
religious thought have been along the lines 
of freedom and universality which he marked 
out. On Saturday evening Miss Frances M. 
Dadmun gave an interesting and practical 
talk on ‘“‘The Use of Pictures in Religious 
Instruction”? with stereopticon illustrations 
of the kind of pictures one should and should 
not use with children. 

Of the various religious services there is 
hardly space to speak in detail. The ser- 
mons of the opening day were reported 
briefly in last week’s Register. Morning 
worship was conducted in the stone meeting- 
house regularly, Rev. Chester A. Drummond, 
Rev. D. R. Freeman, Rev. A. H. Robinson, 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, Rev. George D. 
Sanders, and Rev. A. W. Clark leading on 
successive mornings. On Sunday morning 
Rev. William I. Lawrance showed how much 
a communion service may hold of simple 
tenderness; Rev. Thomas Van Ness preached 
at Appledore, summing up the results in 
actual, practical value of the various Uni- 
tarian theological beliefs, fully discussed 
throughout the week; and in the evening 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton gave the sermon 
in the religious service held on Star. 

Other meetings have been held incidentally. 
Reports at the business meeting indicated 
a prosperous year. The Women’s Alliance 
had a good gathering Thursday afternoon, 
with addresses from Mrs. Peterson, who pre- 
sided, Mrs. Bishoprick, Mrs. Mary C. Smith, 
Mrs. Fiske, and others, and a poem by Mrs. 
Caroline LL. Dodge. Rev. Lyman Ward 
was here for a few days, and a meeting on 
the piazza one afternoon contributed to 
better knowledge of his work in the South 
and its importance. The concert given by 
the Westland Quartette on Friday evening 
was thoroughly delightful, as was their 
singing indeed throughout the week. Miss 
Dadmun, Miss Van Orden, Miss Coe, and 
Mrs. Miller, with Miss Marian Marshall 
Brown as pianist, make up a quartette 
that has every qualification for supplementing 
such a week as this has been. Their voices 
are charming, their personality winning, and 
their selections admirable. 

Mr. William Howell Reed, speaking at one 
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of the evening meetings, offered as a reso- 
lution, adopted by a rising vote, that the 
Isles of Shoals Conference send to Dr. 
Charles G. Ames the following expression 
of the love and sympathy of its members 
in his long illness:— 


style. 
the church, 


come, and went in ourselves. 


In his sick-room and in his hours of weari- 
mess we remember here with tenderness and 
reverence his inspiring ministry, his devoted 
service, his noble life. He has been the leader, 
the guide, the friend, the comforter, of mul- 
titudes of men and women. He has brought 
good cheer, sweetness and light, comfort 
and strength, to many faltering hearts, and 
has opened many pathways upward into 


broad aisle to a seat near the front, 
pew with the lady of the wheeled chair. 

The minister was a young man and evi- 
dently not above the average in intellectual 


stones of marble, just plain slabs of the old 


At length after seeing a few persons enter 
including one lady brought in 
a wheeled chair, we thought the time had 
Immediately 
we were taken possession of by the most 
assiduous of sextons (I should not think 
in those surroundings of using the more 
modern title of janitor) and ushered up the 
in the 


the blessedness of high communion with the 
Father of us all. It is our prayer that he 


may be cheered and comforted by the thought 


that many friends are with him through 

_ lonely hours, and that the blessing he has 
brought to others may now descend on him 
as a benediction. 


The week ends not with a general separa- 
tion, as in earlier years but with a blending 
into the somewhat different interests of the 
Sunday School Institute, whose. members 
shared in the closing sessions of the regular 
meetings on Saturday and Sunday. The 
Institute seems to have called together more 
attendants than a year ago, although it is too 
early to speak with confidence about its 
doings. At all events the past week has 
added another link in the chain that binds 
many joyful pilgrims to the islands they love. 


A Lonely Parish is Rural England. 


BY MARGARET ANDREWS ALLEN. 


In a recent number of the Register I 
chanced to see a suggestion to Unitarians 
going abroad this summer, calling their 
attention to a small Unitarian community 

_ which they might find time to visit and en- 
courage. I wish to add a suggestion in the 
same line for any of these same Unitarians 
abroad, who have time for a little side travel 
and are not being “put through”’ like the 

average Cook’s tourist. 

| Some eight years ago my daughter and I 

were visiting in the village of Frenchey, 
about five miles from Bristol. It is quite 

a typical English village, with a few homes of 
the gentry and many of the peasantry 

-seattered here and there as if they had 

rained down. It has its ample village green, 
on one side of which is the dignified build- 
ing of the Established Church. On the op- 
posite side of the green is a small but pict~- 
uresque gray stone chapel, the gathering- 
place of the Unitarians of the neighborhood. 

Since they could not command the whole 

time of a minister, on account of small funds, 
they only held evening services, the min- 
ister officiating in an adjoining parish morn- 

ings. , 

While waiting for the appointed hour, we 
strayed through the grass-grown paths of 
the graveyard that was beside the church, 
similar to those in many of the small towns 
of Old New England. In fact we could 
easily imagine ourselves on our own side 
of the water when we read on the headstones 
of gray Welsh slate, now moss grown and 
, such names as Eliza Ann, Abigail, 
vira, Ebenezer, and Eliphalet, with here 
there the quaint phrase “‘ Relique of John 
—.” Scattered among them were newer 


power; but he was in earnest and in touch 
with his congregation, who did their share 
in the full chorus of the hymns to the ac- 
companiment of a small melodeon. As the 
twilight deepened and the service closed, 
we felt that it had been true worship to that 
little band gathered within those gray stone 
walls, an uplift in their daily work-day lives. 

As soon as the service was over, the min- 
ister hastened down the pulpit stairs and 
greeted us most cordially, saying that it 
was a great honor that we Americans 
should have come to their services. He 
was followed by nearly every member of the 
congregation (there were hardly twenty of 
them as I recollect), each eager to give us 
the right hand of fellowship and to thank 
us for our interest in their lonely little 
church, where the dead in the surrounding 
graveyard far outnumbered the small rem- 
nant left of what once had been quite a 
thriving parish. So it turned out that I 
held quite an impromptu after service in 
the church aisle, telling them of the large 
bodies of those of similar faith in America, 
of the May meetings in Boston, and the Sar- 
atoga Conference, at both of which I had 
been present not long before. I told them 
that they must feel that they were a part of 
that large body, affiliated with them, and not 
a little remnant left out in the cold. I said 
that their fortune was our fortune, and that 
we cared for them. 

Such was the modesty of this poor little 
church that we had to inquire the locality 
of the contribution box, set in a most incon- 
spicuous place on the wall, before we could 
add our mite to their support. 

Last year welcome fate again turned our 
steps toward Frenchey, and again Sunday 
evening came and we turned into the yard 
of the little gray church. This time the 
moss and grass were deeper, and among 
them shone out several new white marble 
slabs with dates later than our former visit. 
Counting the congregation, including the 
sexton and the player on the melodeon, we 
could make but ten grown people and two 
children. 

Strange to say, it seemed to me we were 
placed in the same seat as before and the 
lady in the pew seemed to bring up recol- 
lections. After the service I told her of 
our coming years ago, and referred to the 
lady in the wheeled chair. She exclaimed 
eagerly at my words: ‘Why, I am she: my 
lameness is all gone and I have been married 
since then. I hope you remember mother, 
for she was with us then. You will see her 
stone in the graveyard.” 

This time the church had become too small 
even to maintain a minister for evening ser- 
vice, and a congregational minister from one 
of the Bristol churches kindly came over 
to preach for them whenever he could, I 
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do not know whether his services were con- 
tinuous. 

They also were so low in funds that their 
modesty had been obliged to give way, and 
the minister, on seeing us as strangers in the 
congregation, said, as he finished his dis- 
course: “Any help from strangers present 
will be most thankfully received. The 
contribution box is near the door.” 

We had a pleasant talk with the minister 
and with various members of the congrega- 
tion before we left in the deepening twilight, 
resolved to direct others of our denomina- 
tion into this path, out of the main travelled 
road, hoping it would bring not only pleasure 
and satisfaction to them, but also some help 
to their lonely workers who are struggling to 
uphold a liberal faith. 


Meadvilfe Letter. 


The Institute for Religious Education, 
or the Summer School as it is locally called, 
has added much interest to Unitarian Mead- 
ville. The Theological School and the church 
have been for two weeks busy places in the 
season, which is usually the dull period. 
There is only one opinion, and that is that 
the Institute has been a success. Indeed, it 
is counted upon to be here again next year. 
The success has been partly in numbers. 
These were larger than we had dared to 
hope for. Representatives were present 
from a number of churches, and Pittsburg 
sent a large delegation as well as a generous 
contribution of money. This has plainly 
shown what can be done when the minister 
and church are really interested. 

The success was due also to the excel- 
lence of the lectures and conferences. ‘The 
lecturers took their task seriously. Dr. 
Doan gave a very valuable course on “‘ The 
Religion of Childhood.” In a clear and 
discriminating way he set forth the prin- 
ciples, and he found occasion for many prac- 
tical applications. Dr. Christie surprised 
those who expected his course on ‘‘The 
Jesus of History’’ to be the technical and 
dry. With the masterly skill of simplicity 
he treated the sources of the life of Jesus 
in the gospels and some of the ideas there, so 
that all were constant attendants at his 
lectures, and very willing learners. It is 
gratifying to have thus more of our people 
know of the learning and power and hu- 
manity of the teachers in the Theological 
School. Miss Sara C. Bullard came from 
Boston, and gave outlines for a course in 
the kindergarten of the Sunday-school and 
many useful suggestions for work with the 
youngest children. It was much also that 
we had with us Rev. William I. Lawrance 
for readings from the Bible and for counsel 
in practical affairs. Some of the evening 
lectures were given under the trees in the 
yard. Rev. Leon A. Harvey spoke on 
“Tennyson as an Interpreter of Life.” Rev. 
John H. Applebee lectured on “My Friends 
the Honey Bees.”” Rev. L. W. Mason, D.D., 
told of the Part of the Backwoodsman in the 
making of America. Socials and picnics 
helped to make the time pleasant, and many 
found the two weeks of serious work well 
combined with recreation. 

Dr. L. W. Mason and Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, formerly minister of the church, 
preached on the two Sundays covered by the 
session. 
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The church was a few weeks before 
favored with the presence in the pulpit 
of Rev. Rush R. Shippen, who was born in 
Meadville, and who had once been minister 
of the church for a short time. He came 
specially to speak at the celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, D.D. 

A stranger wonders at the number of 
Unitarian ministers and visiting laymen 
who are seen in Meadville. 

The various churches here are on friendly 
terms with the Unitarians and very cordial 
relations exist. Once in a while, however, 
some man must ease his conscience by at- 
tempting to stand out for his antique theol- 
ogy in the Unitarian stronghold. This was 
the case the other Sunday evening, when the 
preacher at the open-air union service took 
occasion to preach that Jesus was very 
God, and that any other view of him was 
rank blasphemy. ‘This was, however, from a 
United Presbyterian, who has not been long 
in the community. The Unitarians join 
in the Union Service. 

Everything in Meadville has been over- 
shadowed by the death of Dr. Cary. He 
had entered into all the recent occasions 
with such interest that we. find it hard to 
think that he has gone. Rev. and Mrs. 
Frank W. Pratt came from Calgary with 
Dr. Cary’s body. Mr. Pratt has returned 
but Mrs. Pratt will be with her mother for 
atime. Mrs. Cary has borne her great loss 
bravely. Dr. Cary has not only the honor 
of [Unitarians as a scholar and official in the 
Theological School, but also of the church 
here, of which he was president at the time of 
his death and where he was a regular at- 
tendant, and as well of the community where 
he has lived so long with such quiet dignity 
and Christian grace. H. T. Ss. 


The Hungarian Unitarian Anniversa- 
ties. 


BISHOP FRANCIS DAVID 1510-1910. 


Prof. G. Boros, D.D., the honored head 
of the Unitarian Theological Seminary at 
Kolozsvar, in the Transylvanian district of 
Hungary, writes us interestingly concerning 
the celebration of the birth of the first and 
martyr bishop of their church, Francis 
David, in August next:— 

“The Transylvanian celebrations will be 
worthy of the time we are living in. The 
order of proceedings has been arranged in 
co-operation with the Berlin Conference, 
so that those who wish to do so may be 
present at both of them. I shall speak of 
the Hungarian arrangements only, because 
the Berlin proceedings are already known. 
We expect that the party which intends to 
be with us in Kolozsv4r will be able to start 
from Budapest on August 19 by a fast train 
in the morning at seven o’clock, arriving at 
Réy at 2.12, and stopping there for an easy 
and most interesting short excursion. A 
dining car will be attached to the train, and at 
Rév a lunch will be served to the party. 
At Rév a most interesting cave and waterfall 
is to be seen, which was discovered only a few 
years ago. Leaving there by a fast train 
at 8.15 the same afternoon, the party will 
arrive at Kolozsvar at 10.30 in the evening. 
If the party should be large enough, a special 
train will be provided. We are told that 
from America sixty persons are intending to 
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visit Kolozsv4r. We have already notice 
from some twelve English ladies and gentle- 
men. 

“On arrival at Kolozsvar, on the 19th, a 
reception will be given at the railway station 
by the Unitarian church and the town of 
Kolozsvar. At the station all whose names 
are known beforehand will receive a notice 
and a guide to take them to their lodgings. 

“Next morning (zoth) at nine o’clock the 
Synod will be opened. Bishop Ferencz will 
offer prayer, Baron Horvath wiil deliver the 
opening address. Hon. Kozma will read 
a paper on the life and work of Francis 
David, deputies from home and foreign 
churches will speak, and their greetings will 
be acknowledged by the vice-president of the 
Synod, Hon. G. Ferete. Afterwards a 
public dinner will be given by the Unitarian 
church. 

“Tn the afternoon at 4.30 the Francis David 
Association will hold its twenty-fifth annual 
celebration, when the social side of Francis 
David’s influence will be the chief point of 
interest, together with the work carried on by 
the Association. The president of the Asso- 
ciation, Baron Horvath, Prof. Boros, Miss 
Faugh, and the presidents of the district 
societies and deputies of other societies will 
speak. Among these will be English and 
American ladies and gentlemen. This meet- 
ing is inter-confessional. It is intended that, 
in connection with the meeting, the Union 
of American, English, and Hungarian Women 
shall be established, in order to keep up a! 
constant connection through their own so- | 
cieties, and thus help each other in their | 
special work. 

“In the evening a conversazione will be 
arranged by the David Association. 

“‘Next morning the Synod will be held. It 
opens with prayer by the dean, Dr. Boros. 
Rev. Péterfi will preach, Bishop Ferencz 
will give an address, after which the newly 
appointed ministers will be ordained, and a 
communion service will be held. After this 
dinner will be given by the Unitarian church. 

“Tn the afternoon a few of the more inter- 
esting places of the town will be seen, and the 
party will take a rest in the public garden, | 
where the different costumes of the country 
people will be shown. ‘This will be arranged 
by the Carpathian Society. In the even- 
ing an English religious service will be held ! 
by the visitors in the College Hall. The 
order of the service will be arranged by Dr. 
Wendte and Rev. W. C. Bowie. 

“Next morning an excursion will be made 
by special train to Gyulafckérvar, the resi- | 
dence of John Sigismond and his court 
preacher, Francis David. The same day 
the Hunyad Castle will be visited, and in the 
evening the party will arrive at Déva, where 
the town will give a reception to the guests. 

“Next morning, the 23d, the memorial | 
stone placed in the castle where David died . 
will be unveiled. The castle is on the top of 
a high round mountain, from where the 
beautiful and picturesque valley of the River 
Maros is seen. After that a public dinner 
will be given by the town and the Unitarian 
congregation there. It is expected that the 
foundation stone of the Francis David me- 
morial will be laid at the same time in Déva. 
The archeological society to which the castle 
belongs offered for the purpose a very fine | 
site just below the castle close to the town. 

“From Déva the party will start for Aradon 
the same day (23d), and go back to Budapest. 
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Further arrangements will be made according 
to the special desire of the members. 

“Tt will be seen that not only an excep- 
tional, but also a very interesting, chance is 
opening before all those who are intending 
to be present at this grand celebration.” 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


President Eliot, in his address at our recent 
annual meeting in King’s Chapel, made a 
significant reference to the influence of insur- 
ance companies in behalf of total absti- 
nence. Just in this line is a Bulletin (No. 3) 
recently issued by the Provident Savings 
Life Assurance Society of New York City 
and widely distributed to its policy holders 
and others. The section entitled ‘Alcohol 
and the Death-rate”’ is very valuable, and 
is here given in full:— 


“Oh that men should put an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains.’—SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


““By reason of its poisonous effects, alcohol 
is an enemy of life insurance companies. 
Directly and indirectly, it is responsible for 
no small portion of the mortality rate. 

“Notwithstanding the successful move- 
ments in various sections of the country to 
restrict its sale and use, the fact that over 
two thousand million gallons of beverages 
which contain alcohol are consumed annu- 
ally in the United States indicates that this 
dangerous drug still exerts a powerful in- 
fluence for evil. Even the ‘high cost of liv- 
ing’ does not seem to diminish the national 
thirst. 

“In view of the wide-spread so-called tem- 
perate use of alcohol, we have endeavored 
to consider this subject in no narrow or 
partisan spirit, but solely from the scientific 
and practical viewpoint, as we would any 
other cause contributing to increase the cost 
of insurance. 

“Alcohol a Fuel. Alcohol is useful in sei- 
ence and in the arts. It is a good fuel, and 
can be burned in a certain kind of stove with- 
out the formation of clinkers and without 
injury to the stove. If the stove had a 
brain, nervous system, kidneys, and liver, 
the results would be different. 

“‘ Alcohol can be burned in the human body, 
and will temporarily produce energy, also 
clinkers, but it exacts a heavy toll for this 
service. 

“The man who thinks he can compete with 
a stove in burning alcohol makes a very great 
mistake,—he ts outclassed. 


“Laboratory Experiments. It has been con- 


-clusively shown by laboratory experiments 


that alcohol taken in so-called moderate 
quantities (two glasses of beer daily) re- 
duces mental and physical efficiency. Those 
who are disposed to question this state- 
ment would do well to have themselves sub- 
jected to a test in some experimental lab- 
oratory, where the degree of impairment of 
mental and physical functions caused by 
alcohol can be measured quite as accurately 
asa yard of cloth. The full degree of injury 
to the body, and the possible shortening of 
life through moderate drinking, cannot be 
measured in such laboratories. Only many 
years of observation covering large groups of 
individuals could determine such facts. 
“Alcohol an Anesthetic. Scientifie experi- 
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used as a sort of temporary and rapidly 
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ments show that alcohol has been misnamed 
a stimulant. Its total effect is anesthetic. 
Therein lies its danger, and for some its charm. 
The power of associating ideas is impaired 
after even slight alcoholic indulgence, and 
with increased indulgence one after another 
of the higher brain centres is put tempo- 
rarily out of commission. The man who 
‘wakes up’ under alcoholic influence is 
really going to sleep, so far as his higher rea- 
soning faculties are concerned. The fancied 
stimulation is merely a release of the lower 
nervous activities by a suppression of the 
higher, causing a narrowing of the field of 
consciousness. 

“Alcohol in Medicine. ‘The use of alco- 
hol in medicine as a direct heart stimulant 
is obsolete. It is a heart poison. It is still 
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available food in the crises of fever, but to 
a lesser degree than formerly, as it is known 
to lower the resistance to disease toxines. 
Tits use as a tonic in convalescence is danger- 
ous, and it is now seldom thus prescribed. 

“Testimony of the Business World. But, 
aside from the evidence furnished by the 
laboratories of experimental psychology, 
there are other laboratories whose testimony 
may be more readily accepted by the aver- 
age man. Our great railroad systems and 
manufacturing industries, where skilled labor, 
depending on accurate mental processes, is 
employed, discriminate against even the 
so-called moderate drinker,—not on moral 
grounds, but because practical business expe- 
rience has demonstrated the higher efficiency, 
both for mental and physical work, of the 
abstainer. Business instinct has discerned 
what scientific experiment has proven; 
namely, that the anesthetized employee is un- 
profitable. 

“Testimony of Life Insurance. Another 
practical laboratory of business experience is 
that of the life insurance companies. Guided 
by medical judgment and lay common sense, 
life insurance companies have always dis- 
criminated against the steady tippler and 
the periodical free drinker. Published sta- 
tistics relating to the mortality among im- 
moderate drinkers are meagre, but the effect 
of alcohol has in a broad way been measured 
by the experience of the United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident Institu- 
tion, covering the period from 1866 to 1905. 
This company aimed to take none but total 
abstainers and temperate drinkers. 

‘On analyzing the experience in these two 
groups, it was found that for every 100 deaths 
among the total abstainers there were 131 
deaths among the temperate drinkers, show- 
ing a difference of 31 per cent. in favor of the 
abstainers. 

“Taking the experience of the same com- 
pany for sixty-one years prior to 1901 and 
considering the mortality at the different 
age periods, we find that from age thirty-five 
to thirty-nine the mortality in the general 
group was 83 per cent. in excess of that among 
the total abstainers. (These statistics relate 
to ordinary whole life policies.) 

“The experience of the Scepter Life, 1884 
to 1905, is of a similar nature. In that com- 
pany, for every 100 deaths among the total 
abstainers there were 146 deaths among the 
temperate drinkers, showing a difference of 
46 per cent. in favor of the abstainers.”’ 


No more effective temperance document 
than this was ever printed. Copies may be 
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had free, I infer, by addressing Dr. Eugene 


L. Fisk, Medical Director, 35 Nassau Street, 
New York City. JosErH H. CROOKER. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Our Plans and Our Needs. 


It has not been the purpose of the Society 
to advertise its needs through the columns 
of the Register. Business men with whom 
we have consulted, however, urge that a 
summary statement should be made of the 
Society’s purposes and the amounts re- 
quired to carry them into effect. In accord- 
ance with this suggestion we make the fol- 
lowing statement of our needs, wishing it 
to be understood that the sums thus named 
are in addition to the regular demands of 
the Society, for which the usual income is 
supposed to be sufficient. 

First. There are some immediate needs 


which arise out of changes brought about 


with the incoming of the new administra- 
tion. These are:— 

(a) The president acts also as field sec- 
retary, devoting as much of his time as pos- 
sible to the service of our Sunday-schools 
throughout the country. For his travelling 
expenses we estimate that we shall need 
about $1,000. 

(6) Our Sunday-school paper, hitherto a 
bi-weekly, has been made a weekly, and the 
price reduced to 25 cents a year. ‘This step 
was taken in order that it might be brought 
more freely to the pupils of our schools, and 
thus made a valuable missionary organ. 
This reduction in price will bring us, we 
anticipate, a deficit of about $500. 

(c) In order that the Society may be thor- 
oughly national in its scope, we wish to 
develop local centres in some of the largest 
cities of the country. For this purpose we 
shall need during the current year another 
$500. 

(d) The success of the Sunday School 
Institutes at the Isles of Shoals and at Mead- 
ville has created a demand for similar 
though briefer institutes in many localities. 
It is the wish of the president that these be 
held in as many places as possible. It will 
frequently be necessary to secure the ser- 
vices of kindergartners or teachers of ad- 
vanced grades to co-operate with him in 
work. For this again it is estimated that 
we shall need $500. 

(e) The publication of the Beacon Series, 
so far as that work has been carried, has ex- 
hausted the special funds set apart for that 
purpose. To complete that series, other 
manuals are to be issued, and probably one 
other not of that series, but which commends 
itself as likely to be extremely useful. For 
these publications we shall need at least 
$500. 

The five items thus enumerated repre- 
sent an immediate need of $3,000. 

Second. In order that our work may be 
effectively done and our denomination take 
the place among religious educational forces 
to which it is entitled, we should employ, 
with as little delay as possible, a thoroughly 
trained specialist in religious education. While 
no individual is as yet under consideration, 
we believe that such an officer could not be 
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secured for less than $3,000 a year, counting 
his salary and incidental expenses. It is 
our earnest hope that we may be able to add 
such a worker to our forces within the present 
year. 

Third. The strength of any public and 
missionary endeavor is largely dependent 
upon the amount of its invested funds. We 
have at present about $27,000 thus invested. 
We should have within a brief period at 
least $100,000. We are willing to wait a 
little for this fund to develop, until we have 
demonstrated to our constituency the value 
and permanency of the kinds of work we are 
now undertaking. We wish, however, that 
those who appreciate the importance of min- 
istering to the young: people of the liberal 
faith, and of educating them into member- 
ship of the church of the future, would bear 
this important matter in mind, and remem- 
ber us with their gifts or legacies in what- 
ever amounts they feel able to give. 

Our hearts have been greatly cheered by 
a recent gift of $400 from a friend who does 
not desire publicity. We hope that this is 
but an earnest of what we are to expect in 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. P. R. Frothingham is 
Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London, England. 


Rev. Edward A. Horton’s address con- 
tinues to be 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Deaths. 


VOSE.—At her home in Hyde Park, Mass., at the age 
of 85 years, Miss Mary Ellis Vose, daughter of the late 
Jesse and Matilda Whiting Vose. 

Miss Vose was born in Milton where her burial took 
place. She was a valued member of the Unitarian 
Church, and has been one of its most constant and earnest 
supporters. Hers was an ideal life and character. Her 
gracious personality, her simplicity, purity, and quiet ways, 
her gentle manners and loving heart, were qualities of life 
which she shared in abundant measure. “She hath done 
what she could,” in active ways of helpfulness in whatever 
circle she moved. | But she did her greatest work uncon- 
sciously through the influence of an exalted character. 
Her value to society, to the church, to the home, was in 
what she was as an exalted and devoted helper in all good 
things. Her life was humble, peaceful, and serene. Her 
religion was cheerful and practical, having peculiar relation 
to things near, the present world, and present duty. It 
meant life and service, to be good and to do good. She 
had the benefit of seven generations of virtues and sub- 
stantial elements of a Pilgrim ancestry to aid her saintli- 
ness and to give dignity to her life, and the graces of 
noble womanhood. She had resources of intelligent and 
moral grasp, and a refinement of mind that gave to her 
life a beauty and a strength, a breadth and a richneé’s 
nothing could dim, and not even death could ever annul. 
She experienced the true meaning of Immortality as the 
essence of human earthly goodness, that has a lien on 
things eternal. 


“Her still and quiet life moved on 
As meadow streamlets flow, 

Where fresher green reveals alone 
The noiseless ways they go. 


“She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease; 
Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies. 


“The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble, human souls; 
The Gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 


“Prom scheme and creed the life goes out, 
The saintly fact survives; 
The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives.” 
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the future from the loyalty of interested 
friends. While comparatively few are able 
to give in such large amounts, we wish it 
to be understood that it is the good will we 
most prize, so that gifts of whatever amount 
will be gladly received. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Young People siday at the Shoals. 


July 13, Young People’s Day at the Shoals, 
dawned bright and fair. Morning chapel 
was conducted by Rev. Alson H. Robinson 
of Newton Centre, Mass., who, after read- 
ing the dramatic and suggestive chapter in 
the New Testament relating to the day of 
Pentecost, proceeded to speak of the de- 
parture that very afternoon of the company 
of travellers from Boston for the Interna- 
tional Congress. The significance of this 
departure of our friends Mr. Robinson then 
went on to take as the theme of his morn- 
ing’s discourse. 

The inventions of the mind and hand of 
man have taken away many of the dangers 
of such a passage. It has been said that 
“they only understand its mysteries who 
know its sadness.’’ Optimism will come to 
the foreground in this pilgrimage, and we 
may be sure that this company will over- 
come conditions as they arise. New strength 
will be gained, new friends and associations 
formed, and there will be an entire trans- 
position of the point of view in the lives of 
many of these pilgrims. 

Two lessons will be of special significance 
in connection with thisincident. The first is 
social, and the second religious. The first has 
to do with the character and types of people 
which our travellers will meet during the 
next few weeks, while the second has largely 
to do with the meetings themselves. 

The first we cannot understand unless we 
have been entertained by Englishmen or 
ridden on English or other foreign soil. In- 
deed, we can scarcely understand the cus- 
toms and habits of any people without com- 
ing in contact with them. It is a cause for 
congratulation that so many of these pil- 
grims are to come in contact with the point 
of view of other people,—with that inde- 
scribable thing that we speak of as the spirit 
of a nation. 

In connection with the religious side, how 
poorly informed we are of the work and the 
spiritual workers themselves in other lands! 
We need, then, to guard against the perils 
of provincialism. This meeting of friends 
in Berlin from the four quarters of the earth, 
speaking many different languages, but all 
having the same spirit and the same purpose, 
will help in mutual broadening and uplifting. 

Rev. Sydney B. Snow of Concord, N.H., 
gave the morning address in the hall on the 
subject, ‘The Principle of Growth in Relig- 
ion,’’ which will be given in full in this col- 
umn later on. 

At the noon meeting in the hall a real relig- 
ious service was conducted by the treasurer 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, Mr. 
O. Arthur MeMurdie of Boston, when rep- 
resentatives from sixteen unions were pres- 
ent, each of whom gave some brief report 
of the work done and contemplated. Rev. 
Henry W. Foote of Ann Arbor, the Field 
Secretary, was in attendance, and, after of- 
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fering the greetings of his Ann Arbor young 
people, Mr. Foote forcefully presented the 
need of student assistants in the college town 
churches, and urged increased contributions 
for this phase of our work. 

Besides the field and office secretary and 
the treasurer, one vice-president, one direc- 
tor, and three former directors were present. 

Before closing, Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
of New York uttered a word of greeting and 
good will, congratulating us that, in spite 
of all our troubles and difficulties, the work 
still goes on, and that we have courage to 
achieve large things. We have every reason 
to be encouraged, Mr. Holmes assured us. 
‘“The field is white for the harvest, and the 
laborers are getting more numerous and 
courageous.”’ °j 

At this time it was unanimously voted 
that the greetings of this meeting be sent to 
our president, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son, through our secretary. 

The evening lecture, on ‘‘ The Religion of 
the Common Life,’’ by Prof. Charles Zueblin 
of Boston, while not under the direct au- 
spices of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
brought the day to a close. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., will 
at Nahant, Sunday, July 24, at 


Rev. 
preach 
II A.M. 


Rev. - James De Normandie, D.D., will 
preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, July 24, 
at 10.30 A.M. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, the 
summer union service on Sunday morning, 
July 24, at 11 o’clock, will be conducted by 
Rev. Edward Cummings of Boston. 


At All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue 
and 2oth Street, New York, a union service 
will be held Sunday, July 24, at 11 am., 
conducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey of 
Brooklyn. ‘The public are cordially invited. 


Churches. 


FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen: Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., will preach July 24. 


MANCHESTER - BY- THE-SEA.—First Uni- 
tarian Church: Rev. Sydney B. Snow of 
Concord, N.H., will preach Sunday, July 24, 
at II A.M. 


Henry L. Gladding. 


Henry L. Gladding, one of Albany’s well- 
known citizens, died July 4 at his home 78 
North Allen Street, aged eighty-three years. 
He had been ill for some time, but his im- 
mediate demise was not expected by his 
family. 

Mr. Gladding was born in this city in 1827, 
in a house which stood on State Street on the 
site of the Albany Club. For many years he 
was in the employ of the law publishing firm 
of W. C. Little & Co. In 1869 he went 
to Florida to engage in the real estate busi- 
ness. He purchased an orange plantation, 


but remained only a few years, the climate | 


not being beneficial to him. He returned 
to this city and lived here ever since. 
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This old Albanian was well known in 
connection with local dramatics. He was 
a student of Shakespeare. When John W. 
Albaugh was manager of the Leland Opera 
House, a company of professionals was en- 
gaged to support Mr. Gladding in a produc- 
tion of ‘“‘Macbeth.”” For some reason the 
company could not be got together, and 
local amateurs had to be substituted. At 
the Unity Club, of which he was a life mem- 
ber, he appeared in little sketches, and his 
work provoked the most favorable comment. 

Mr. Gladding for forty-five years had been 
an Odd Fellow. He was a member of New 
York Encampment No. 1 and an honorary 
member of Silver Star Lodge. On the re- 
organization of the First Unitarian Church 
thirteen years ago he united with that body 
and was the oldest member of that congre- 
gation. His widow, one son and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Holmes, survive. 

Timothy Gladding, the father of Henry L. 
Gladding, was born in the city of Philadel- 
phia in 1776. He came to Albany in 1810, 
and with his elder brother, Joseph, the father 
of the late Daniel P. Gladding, engaged in 
the painting business. 

Mr. Gladding was beloved for his Chris- 
tian qualities. He was, during the later years 
of his life, a loyal and enthusiastic Unitarian 
and a lay preacher of this faith. As an 
expression of love and sympathy floral 
tributes were sent from the First Unitarian 
Church, the Odd Fellows, and other friends. 

The funeral services included the reading 
of ‘‘ Thanatopsis,’’ Dr. Chadwick’s beautiful 
lines beginning ‘‘It singeth low in every 
heart,’”’ and ‘‘ Forever with the Lord.” 

Mr. Gladding was formerly a member of 
the Second Presbyterian church, of which 
Dr. James H. Ecob was then pastor. 


International Meetings. 


AMERICAN VISITORS. 


The main body of Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist ministers, delegates, and visitors, 
on their way to the Berlin Congress will 
arrive in Liverpool from Boston, by the 
Devonian, on Saturday, July 23, and a 
second party, which leaves a day later by 
the Cymric, is also expected on the 23d. 

The Unitarians of Liverpool will give a 
reception; and the pulpits of that city and 
Manchester, as well as a number in each 
neighborhood, will be occupied by American 
preachers on Sunday, July 24. 

The American party will proceed from 
Liverpool on Monday, the 25th inst., to 
Chester and Warwick, and afterwards to 
Oxford, where a visit will be paid to Man- 
chester College. ‘ 

The London Laymen’s Club have issued 
invitations to upwards of two hundred 
American visitors to dine at the King’s 
Hall, Holborn, on the evening of Thursday, 
July 28. Mr. R. M. Montgomery is chair- 
man of the club, and he and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery will receive the guests at a reception 
which will precede the dinner. 

Afternoon tea will be provided at Essex 
Hall by the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association on Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, July 27-30, from 4 to 
5.30, when members of the London Women’s 
Social Club will act as hostesses. 

On Friday afternoon, July 29, 
Durning-Lawrence will be “at home,” 


iol) 
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13 Carlton House Terrace, to the American 
women who are on their way to the Congress, 
and of whom there are upwards of a hundred. 
The members of the British League of Uni- 
tarian Women, resident in or visiting London, 
are invited to meet their American sisters on 
this occasion. 

On Sunday, July 31, special services 
will be held at several London churches, 
when ministers from America will preach 
at the morning services. The arrangements 
already made are as follows: Brixton, Rev. 
E. C. Butler (Quincy, Mass.); Essex Church, 
Rev. T. R. Slicer (New York City); Forest 
Gate, Rev. H. H. Saunderson (Cambridge, 
Mass.); Hampstead, Rev. C. E. St. John 
(Philadelphia); Islington, Rev. Frederick 
A. Bisbee, D.D. (Boston); Lewisham, Rev. 
Minot Simons (Cleveland); Peckham, Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley (Beverly, Mass.); Stratford, 
Rev. W. W. Peck (Winchendon, Mass.); 
Wandsworth, Rev. J. J. Summerbell, D.D. 
(Dayton, Ohio). 


A Thought about the Indians. 
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BY REV. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON, D.D. 


I have often thought, as I have looked 
over the country fields and forests of Massa- 
chusetts, of the strange life of the Indian 
race here. Here were thousands of wild 
Indians throughout New England and the 
Middle and Farther West. Here was a 
race with many known and unknown tribes 
of red men, women, and children. They 
have lived and died, and we do not know 
where their graves are or what their history 
has been. ‘They did not have books or letters 
or papers or society events. They had no 
regular business other than hunting and 
preparing for the chase. They had no 
schools or churches. They had no calen- 
dars or almanacs or clocks or watches. They 
had no knowledge of the Julian Calendar as 
a standard of time. They did not know the 
names of the seasons: they did not know 
when it was January, July, or October. 
They did not know the days of the week or 
the hours of the day. There was no Sunday, 
Monday, or Tuesday. There was no mark- 
ing off of time save by the sun and the 
shadows cast by it. They knew when it 
was dark and when it was light; but there 
was no division of time into days, weeks, 
months, or years. They did not know 
when it was 1700, 1725, or 1800 Anno Domini. 
Nothing was fixed by the customs of cen- 
turies or by act of Congress. We can hardly 
think of life without these shading-off ex- 
periences of time. 

Yet here was a great original race of the 
land without any conception of the markings 
of time. The sun, the moon, and the stars 
helped to give them the idea of the difference 
between day and night. But otherwise all 
was vague, wild, and unformed. The way 
the Indians told the time was by holding 
up their hands from the line of the horizon 
to the sun. Three hands between the sky 
line and the sun was the same as three hours, 
four hands was four hours, etc. In the after- 
noon two hands held up between the sun 
meant such and such a time before sunset. 
One hand was one measure, two hands were 
another measure: all the way between the 
sky line and the sun these hands were held 
up. As the sun came down, the third or 
u hand was withdrawn, then the second 
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hand, and so on, until all the hands were 
done and down again. But of course when 
it was stormy they did not know the time of 
day. 

This wonderful race yet awaits its true 
and proper historian. Catlin has given us 
a sketch of the North American Indians, 
but we need a Macaulay or a Parkman to 
do full justice to these strange and mysterious 
aborigines who have lived and struggled 
and suffered, and have been wiped out in 
oblivion by the remorseless tooth of time 
and the conquering civilization of the Pale 
Face. 


Dr. Cecil Carus-Wilson described before 
the Linnean Society in London recently 
some singular observations concerning the 
inclusion of stones in the roots and stems of 
trees. Oaks growing in a gravel pit in Kent 


had so many stones imbedded in their roots 
that they resisted attempts to saw them. 
Some of the roots are described as consist- 
ing of ‘‘a conglomerate formed of flints en- 
closed in a woody matrix.”’ In one specimen 
67 flints were found. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. - ; 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm.H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B. Field, Suferintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pteasantries, 


Doctor: ‘“‘My dear madam, your husband’s 
distressing symptoms are entirely due to a 
poor circulation.””’ Lady: ‘‘How true, doc- 
tor! He is a newspaper proprietor.” 


“OQ mamma, come quick!’’ cried little 
Bess, who had never before seen her small 
brother do anything but crawl. ‘‘Come 
quick, mamma! Baby is standing on his 
hind legs.” — Pacific Unitarian. 


A lady met a neighbor who had been ill 
several weeks and asked, ‘‘How are you feel- 
ing now, Mrs. Lowenstein?’’ The pale- 
faced invalid replied: ‘‘I’ve had two hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth of grippe.” 


“So you confess that the unfortunate young 
man was carried to the pump, and there 
drenched with water? Now, Mr. Fresh, what 
part did you take in this disagreeable affair?” 
Undergraduate (meekly): ‘The left leg, 


Sits 
Teacher: ‘‘What are marsupials?” Boy: 
“Animals which have pouches in _ their 


stomachs.’’ ‘Teacher: ‘‘What do they have 
pouches for?’? Boy: ‘‘To crawl into and 
conceal themselves in when they are pur- 
sued.’”’—London Figaro. 


Sir William Vernon Harcourt, who was 
renowned for his quick and apt quotations, 
never made a better one than when in answer 
to Lord Tennyson’s remark that his first 
smoke in the morning was the one most 
enjoyed, quoted, ‘‘The earliest pipe of half- 
awakened bards.” 


“Wave ye iver noticed how a crab does be 
walkin’ backwards most av th’ time? Well, 
accordin’ to th’ laws av nature, ’twill only 
be a matther av time till they’ll be gettin’ 
heads on th’ other ind to be seein’ where 
they’re goin’. ’Tis that makes ivvolution. 
...Nature is a wonderful thing when ye 
come to study it.”—From Charles D. Stewart's 
“The Fugitive Blacksmith.” 


Pasted on the window of the book pub- 
lisher’s store was the sign, ‘‘ Porter wanted,” 
and in the window itself on a pile of books 
the placard, ‘Dickens’ Works All This 
Week for $4.’ The able-looking Irishman 
read first the sign and then the placard. 
He scratched his head and blurted out: 
“Dickens may take the job! Dickens can 
wur-rk ahl the week fer foor dollars if he 
wants to, but I’m a union man. I'll not 
touch it. Ye’d betther kape Dickens.” 


Misprints——A famous misprint is that of 
the Chicago Tribune, which, in reporting a 
political meeting in Chicago, said that the 
vast audience rent the air with their snouts. 
Another Chicago paper reported the Pro- 
peller Alaska as leaving port with a cargo 
of 40,000 bushels of cats. It was a Buffalo 
paper which, in describing the scene when 
Roosevelt took in Buffalo his oath of office 
as President, said it was a spectacle never 
to be forgotten when Roosevelt, before the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and a few 
august witnesses, took his simple bath. 


’ 


“Once in Banbury,’’ says a writer in the 
Baltimore Sun, “I dined with an English 
farmer. We had ham for dinner,—a most 
delicious ham, baked. The farmer’s son 
soon finished his portion, and passed his plate 
again. ‘More ’am, father,’ he said. The 
farmer frowned. ‘Don’t say ’am, son: say 
‘am.’ ‘I did say ’am,’ the lad protested, in 
an injured tone. ‘You said ’am!’ cried 
the father fiercely. “Am’s what it should 
be. ’Am, not ’am.’ In the midst of the 
controversy the farmer’s wife turned to me 
with a little deprecatory smile. ‘They both 
think they’re saying ’am,’ she said.” 
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Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England 
Colleges, Certificate for Vassar, Scholarships. General 
and special courses. Gymnasium, fieldsports. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E, A. Kimball, Principal. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. ¥F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it 2 the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. 
address the President, 

F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDuttie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A. B. 
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THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’”’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 


food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLopGEtr, Manager. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY, snoover, 0. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
Fatt Term Opens SEPTEMBER 21.. 
For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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airy gymnasium with swimming pool. 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer-| 
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General high school course. Postgradu- 
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Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 

Year book and pictures on request. 
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